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This Suspenseful Novel Is Based On The Universal-International 
Technicolor Film 


MARK OF THE VAMPIRE 


Everyone in the village of Badstein knows how to eliminate the 
vampire preying on its young daughters: Find the coffin he sleeps in 
during the day and drive a wooden stake through his heart. 


But how can you find your quarry if you don’t know who he is and 
your suspects are many? 


There’s dark-complexioned Latour, given to wandering at night and 
sleeping during the day . . . and handsome Baron Meinster, supposedly 
traveling in the Orient but rumored to be hiding in his ancient chateau 
... and the stranger, Professor Van Helsing . . . It could be anyone. 


Meanwhile, the victims multiply—all female, all young, and all 
marked with the telltale sign of the vampire! 


ONE BRIDE TOO MANY 


Each year, at the first full moon of spring, the village of Badstein finds 
the body of one of its young girls in the forest, the victim of a 
vampire. The body is buried and the matter is hushed up, for who 
would dare to speak out against the unknown, all-powerful evil? 


Not until beautiful Marianne Danielle innocently unchains the night- 
wandering, blood-sucking ghost does the village panic. Now the 
victims are many—now the monster works at a feverish pace to slake 
his thirst for human blood. 


The village arms to do battle against its vile enemy, but his identity 
remains a mystery until . . . the vampire attacks Marianne herself and 
finds that he has claimed one bride too many .. . 
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THE BRIDES oF 
RACY 


Chapter 1 


Rain lashed the swaying coach that plunged through eerie darkness, 
it’s lone and terrified passenger biting her lips to suppress a scream. 
Marianne Danielle could see the tops of gaunt trees as lightning cut 
jaggedly across the black dome of the sky. A clap of thunder roared 
down from the mountains, sounding as if the cliffs themselves had 
been shattered and would sweep down to engulf the racing coach. 

As Marianne tried resolutely to quell her fear she couldn’t help but 
wonder why she had ever decided to come to such a remote place to 
be a teacher. The photograph the Langs had sent her in Paris, showed 
sunlit peaks and a pleasant valley. Since her mother’s death six month 
ago, she was alone in the world. She was twenty-two, a tall girl, 
determined to make a new life for herself. The damp cloak could not 
hide the abundant curve at breast and hip. A figure more suitable for a 
courtesan than a teacher, a jealous girl had once told her. 

Another crash of thunder seemed to jar the coach. She heard the 
cursing coachman, the slog of hoofs in the mud. The coach’s running 
lights cast weird shadows that bordered the muddy road. A blast of 
rain whipped through the window, dampening her pinned-up yellow 
hair. 

Now she almost wished she had spent the night at an inn near the 
railway station. But no, she had insisted on being driven even though 
the sky ahead had looked ominous. She thought of the letter from 
Professor Lang: “Punctuality is a virtue. You will be expected on the 
date we agreed upon.” Pressed for time, she had urged the coachman 
to load her luggage and take her to Badstein, where the Academy was 
located. 

The team strained against a steep grade. She brushed a drop of rain 
water from the bridge of her fine nose, and then sank her teeth into 
her soft underlip when a screaming gale seemed to almost topple the 
coach. 

“It’s an evil night!” the coachman shouted. “I never should have 
brought you!” 

Holding her cloak over her head, she leaned out the window, “But 
you were coming anyway.” 

“Against my better judgement to bring a female as pretty as you 
into these mountains.” 

She sat trembling from the cold and a mounting fear. She tried to 
tell herself that this was, after all, just a riotous storm. No cause for 


alarm. But his words had unsettled her. Even at the railway station he 
had mentioned her prettiness in connection with a reluctance to take 
her as a passenger. But all she could think about then was to make a 
good impression on Charles and Martha Lang. Above all, she must not 
be late. 

A little fearfully she stared at the bleak, bare twisted trees touched 
occasionally by lightning. The sky was ominous, the clouds being 
whipped by the wind like streamers of black smoke beneath moon and 
stars. Even though the rain seemed to be tapering off, each 
thunderclap increased her growing terror. She thought of the stories 
she had heard of women abducted from lonely coaches in the dead of 
night. But those things happened in earlier, less civilized times. Surely 
not in this year 1890. 

There was a sudden scream of brake shoes against iron wheel rims. 
The coach came to a halt. 

“Why are we stopping?” Marianne cried against the wind. 

“Something in the road ahead,” the coachman said nervously. 

“Can’t you go around it?” 

“Road’s too narrow. I—I think it’s a man laying there.” 

Her heart began to pound. “Oh, my God!” 

“Go take a look, Miss.” 

“Tm frightened of the dark. You go.” 

“If I leave the team they may run. He might be hurt bad. Struck by 
lightning, maybe.” 

Marianne peered out the coach window where moonlight was 
momentarily strong against the road. Her mouth was suddenly dry. 
She could see a man lying in the road, some twenty feet beyond the 
team. She pressed a hand against her pale damp brows, fighting her 
terror. The man was obviously hurt. Gradually she forced her 
compassion to override her fear. She climbed out, one hand holding 
her skirts as she struggled forward against the wind. On the high seat, 
the coachman hunched like some prehistoric bird, his greatcoat 
flapping about him. Scuddling clouds blotted out the moon. 


Steeling herself, she groped past the team into the pitch-black night. 

“He’s right up ahead,” the coachman called. 

She almost fell over a wheel rut. A blast of wind tore at her hair. A 
brief shaft of moonlight appeared through the clouds. And in that 
moment of light she saw that the road was empty. 

For an instant she was too terrified to speak. Then she began 
running back toward the coach, lifting her skirts from the mud. “He— 
he’s gone!” she cried. 

“Gone?” he shouted down at her, fear choking his voice. “Get in— 


get in!” 

She barely made it. Just as she swung the door closed the coach 
roared ahead and she was flung into the opposite corner of the seat. 
And against someone. 

Screaming, she hurled herself to the door on her side. Her fingers 
tore at the door catch. But icy fingers caught her wrist, jerked her 
back against the seat so hard her feet shot up from the muddied floor 
of the coach. 

“Do not be afraid of me,” a man said. 

She twisted her arm against his strong fingers. He finally turned her 
loose. 

“You pretended to be hurt,” she said, with what she hoped was 
scorn, so he would not sense her rising panic. “When I went to look, 
you slipped into the coach.” 


“The cover of darkness has its advantages,” he laughed. “Latour at 
your service, pretty one.” 

“Get out of here, Latour. Pll tell the coachman to stop!” 

“He'll be too frightened to do anything but drive on to the inn.” 
Latour had struck a match. Leaning forward, he studied her closely 
while she glared back defiantly. She saw that he was above average 
height, heavily built. There was a gypsy darkness to his face. Thick 
brows above black eyes, sensual lips. 

The match burned out suddenly. Marianne shouted at the 
coachman, “Stop! Stop!” 

But he only whipped the team, the lash popping. The team ran all 
the harder, dragging the clattering coach. 

She pushed back against faded red plush. “You are in league with 
the coachman!” She cried. 

“What nonsense,” the man answered easily. “I have a friend who 
admires beauty. I saw you by daylight. I rode ahead. To make certain I 
didn’t misjudge your appearance.” 

Ahead, through the trees, Marianne could see glowing windows. 
Surely it must be the inn where they were scheduled to stop for food. 
There she would find someone to help her. To make this intruder 
leave her alone. As the coach slowed she felt a draft on her feet. 
Turning, she saw the door on the opposite side of the coach just swing 
closed. Latour was gone. 

Relieved, but also puzzled by his odd behavior and what he had 
said about a “friend”, she could hardly wait for the coach to stop. 
While the coachman tied the team she told him about Latour. 

“Your imagination,” he said, avoiding her eyes. He took a long pull 
from a bottle he removed from his great coat. 


For a moment she was to astounded to speak. “You—you saw the 
man lying in the road.” 

Anger replaced her fear of a few moments before. The journey over 
the rough road had tired her. The storm and the intrusion of Latour 
into her carriage had further strained her patience. 

“You are afraid of something,” she said. “What is it?” 

“This is a time for fear,” he mumbled, taking another drink. “Spring. 
It’s a time when things stir. Evil things.” 

“Nonsense,” she said, then told herself: There is nothing in this 
world that cannot be explained. 

Wiping her muddied feet on the iron rail at the entrance to the 
Running Boar Inn, she entered, instantly relaxing under the warmth of 
the fire in a great stone fireplace. Men in short jackets and knee-length 
pants looked at her appreciatively from their tables. A short, round 
little man hurried from the kitchen, rubbing his hands. Firelight 
touched the pink dome of a scalp edged by thick gray hair. He took 
her damp cloak, then held a chair for her at a table near the fireplace. 


“Will you eat now or wait for the other members of your coaching 
party?” he asked solicitously. 

“T am the only passenger,” she said, pushing up her damp sleeves 
over her arms lightly covered with golden down. For some reason 
there was a faint change in the landlord’s round face. The alteration in 
features because extreme when she asked if he knew of a man named 
Latour. 

Slowly he straightened from bowing over her table. There was a 
twitching of his Adam’s apple in the fleshy throat. “You are quite 
beautiful.” His small eyes darted over her figure. “And you are 
traveling alone. And this is the first night of spring—” 

“Tm going to Badstein to teach at the Academy—” 

But he had turned, staring at the door where a man had come to 
stand. Turning, she saw the brawny Latour, his hair a dark tangle 
under a high-drowned hat. The other guests of the inn sat rigidly in 
their chairs, staring at Latour. All talk had ceased. 

Latour’s full lips smiled at Marianne. He put the tips of his fingers 
against his lips and extended them in her direction. She heard a gasp 
from the landlord. Then Latour, wrapping a cloak about him against 
the wind, stepped out, closing the door. 

Marianne felt a flush sweep warmly up from her breasts as every 
eye in the place fell on her. Did they think for one moment that such a 
man was her sweetheart? 

The landlord said in a frightened voice. “I think you had better go 
back to the coach. The horses should be changed by now.” 


In the yard the coachman took another pull at his bottle. Hearing a 
step, he turned. Latour emerged from the shadows. 

“You know me?” Latour said softly. They were alone in the yard. 
The groom had led the team to the stables. 

“You are one of those,” the coachman muttered. “Every year at this 
time I see you—” 

Smiling, Latour held up a gold coin. “Your passenger is a 
bothersome wench. On nights like this it is much better to travel 
alone, eh?” 

“Much better,” the coachman gasped. Snatching the coin, he ran 
toward the stables, shouting for the groom to hurry up with the fresh 
horses. 


Chapter 2 


Marianne had barely recovered from her surprise at the landlord’s 
suggestion that she not wait to eat her meal, when there was a sudden 
explosive crack of a whip. Coming from the yard, it sounded like a 
pistol shot; this was followed by a clatter of hoofs and wheels on the 
cobblestones. 

“He’s leaving without you!” the landlord cried. 

He rushed for the door, Marianne after him. She saw the coaches 
running lights whip past the windows. By the time she reached the 
yard the coach was just disappearing around a bend in the road. 


Stunned, she stared at her luggage which had been flung carelessly 
across the yard. Behind her she could hear the screech of the inn sign 
swing on rusted chains. 

“Why,” she demanded of the pale landlord, “did he leave without 
me?” 

“I—I could guess, but I don’t wish to.” He hurried back inside. 

Near the fireplace she caught his arm, noticing that some of the 
peasants were scurrying for the door. “What does this mean?” she 
demanded. “When that man Latour came to the door you turned 
white. And now the coach—” 

“You must leave,” he said firmly. 

Marianne noted that the inn had emptied. She was now the only 
patron of this strange and frightening establishment. Making up her 
mind not to be bullied by this man, she sat down. She told him that 
she was hungry and intended to eat. “And furthermore,” she 
continued, “as long as I’m left without transportation, I will have to 
spend the night in your inn.” 

As if her statement had somehow released springs in his knees, he 
leaped for her table and leaned against it, a perspiring little fat man 
with soup stains on his waistcoat. “You—you can’t stay here. That is, 
we have no rooms available—” 

A stout woman had stepped out of the kitchen, wiping her hands on 
an apron, her face flushed from the stove. 

“Johan!” 

“Yes, my dear,” he said meekly. 

“Go to the Riesling farm at once,” she commanded. “Ask to borrow 
their cart.” 

He hurried to a small bar at the far end of the room, splashed liquor 


into a glass and drained it. Seizing a cloak, he dashed outside. 


The woman came up to the table. A mustached upper lip in the 
broad peasant face trembled as she tried to smile. “Pll fetch you 
something to eat. Then we’ll get you to Badstein tonight.” As the 
woman turned away, she muttered, “We must get you there.” 


Marianne was frightened and still angry. When the woman 
reappeared with a steaming bowl of stew, Marianne said, “Why won’t 
you give me a room for the night?” 

The woman nervously wiped her hands in the apron. “My husband 
will return shortly. You must hurry and eat.” 

It seemed to Marianne that she had barely tasted the goulash before 
the landlord burst in. He bolted the front door. His eyes were wild, his 
side hair rumpled by the wind. “Come,” he gestured at Marianne, “the 
cart’s at the back. There is no time to lose!” 

“Now see here,” Marianne snapped. “I am not going to be hurried.” 


“Johan is right,” the woman said, seemingly almost on the verge of 
tears. 

As much as she tried to fight it, Marianne was overwhelmed by 
their fears and anxiety. She was tempted to let them take her by cart 
to Badstein in the dead of this black night. Anything to get away from 
this inn with its somber owners. 


But at that moment there was a rumbling in the distance and the 
landlord raced to the front window on his fat legs. “What is this?” he 
cried. Now there was the unmistakable clatter of hoofs and wheels. 

A feeling a relief swept Marianne and for a moment she felt 
hysterical laughter bubbling close to her lips. “You are both worriers,” 
she told the landlord and his wife. “It is only the coach returning for 
me.” 

The landlord looked around at her, shocked. “You do not 
understand. This time of the year—when the moon is out—” 

“Always when the moon is full,” the woman whispered. “We hear 
the sounds of a great coach.” The landlord’s voice ended in a squeak 
of fright as a shadow passed across the window. Marianne could see 
gilt trim, a crest on the door and brass coach lamps. 

As the landlord and his wife stood petrified, there came a heavy 
pounding on the door. 

The woman cried, “Don’t open it, Johan!” 

“Do not fear—” Then as he peered through a narrow window, his 
voice changed. “It is the baroness!” So great was his relief that he 
looked ludicrous. The bolt shot back. Bowing, the landlord murmured, 
“Welcome, Baroness Meinster.” 

A tall gray-haired woman moved regally into the inn. Carrying a 


gold-tipped cane under her arm, she strode to the table next to 
Marianne and sat down. Across the shoulders of a white dress was a 
cape lined with blood-red satin. 


“Wine!” she shouted at the innkeeper. Then she drew back, her old 
face hardening, as she stared at the man and his nervous wife. “What’s 
the matter with you two? You are as pale as death.” 

“Baroness,” the landlord begged, “it is not wise to mention death on 
such a night.” 

“Bah, we must all die in time. What is so terrifying about eternal 
sleep on a peaceful hillside?” 

While the landlord hurried for wine, the baroness stripped off her 
long gloves. She smiled at Marianne. “Join me, my dear, you look 
lonely.” And before Marianne could reply, she cried, “Landlord, 
another glass!” 

The innkeeper’s wife had hurried to her kitchen as if to escape the 
onslaught of this bombastic old woman. 


“You are obviously a lady,” the baroness said to Marianne. “I would 
enjoy your company.” 
Marianne hesitated, then went over to the other table. 


“A wild night,” she said to make conversation. “I have never seen 
such a night.” 

“Spring is apt to bring out the worst in nature—and man.” The 
baroness leaned forward so that the firelight seemed to glint redly in 
her eyes. “You look frightened. Have they been foisting their village 
superstitions on you?” 

Marianne gave her a small smile. She sipped some of the wine the 
landlord brought. Now that Marianne thought of it, everything that 
had happened tonight did seem incredible. She told the baroness 
about the coachman’s reluctance to bring her tonight, “He spoke of 
my—well, I don’t want to appear boastful, but he gave as his reason 
the fact that I am pretty.” 


“You are my dear. Beautiful.” 
“He seemed to think this time of year was unlucky for girls.” 


“He’s told these tales so long he believes them himself. I know that 
ignorant coachman well.” 

“And there was this man Latour—” 

Marianne thought she detected a shadow in the woman’s eyes. 
“What about this Latour?” the baroness asked. 

And when Marianne recounted how the man had appeared in the 
coach, the baroness smiled. “In your country you have men like this 
Latour. Vagabond is a kind word for them. They never work. They 
frighten the ignorant into feeding and clothing them.” She leaned 


close. “Did he try and harm you?” 

Marianne shook her head. “He said he wanted to be sure I was 
pretty enough to suit some friend of his. I tell you, he frightened me.” 

“I don’t wonder,” the baroness said, filling their glasses from an 
ornate cut-glass decanter. “It is not uncommon for a rapist to be about 
on such a night.” 

Marianne’s hand flew to her mouth. “Surely this is a civilized 
country and such things—” 

“A small corner of a civilized country.” The baroness rotated the 
wine glass slowly between her long, wrinkled fingers. “This is a very 
old part of that country,” she went on darkly. “Very remote. 
Untouched perhaps by this civilization you spoke of.” 

“You are not very reassuring,” Marianne said, rubbing her arms. 

“You are a very practical young lady, anyone can see that. Don’t 
pay attention to my gloom. These storms make us all see the worst of 
everything and everybody. I trust you are not traveling far on such a 
night.” 

“T had hoped to reach Badstein.” 

“Badstein? But surely not. The coach passed me on the high road.” 


“The coachman went off without me. I think he was frightened out 
of his wits.” 

“Then he was probably drunker than usual.” 

“I accepted your kind invitation hoping you might be traveling 
toward Badstein.” she glanced reproachfully at the landlord standing 
behind the bar. “It seems he can’t accommodate me for the night.” 


“Johan!” the baroness shouted, turning in her chair. “I thought you 
were above this superstition that it is unlucky to have a beautiful girl 
under your roof on the first night of Spring. If the moon is full.” 

“Baroness, I feel—” 


“The peasant mind,” the baroness said scornfully, “is conditioned to 
accept the preposterous. I should be pleased to have you as my guest 
at the chateau my dear. In the morning I will send you to Badstein in 
my coach.” 


Marianne was touched by the invitation. The prospect of a long ride 
in a peasant cart to Badstein had not appealed to her. “You are very 
kind,” she said, slipping into her cloak. 

“T am hardly kind!” The baroness was pulling on her gloves. “I am a 
selfish and lonely old woman. You will give me the company of 
someone with a little breeding. A rarity in this forgotten corner of the 
world.” 

“T feel I should introduce myself,” Marianne said as they walked to 


the door. “I am Marianne Danielle.” 

“T know.” 

Marianne’s mouth opened. “But how—” 

“Don’t attach any supernatural significance to my remark.” 

“But how did you know my name?” 

“The villagers thrive on gossip. Some of them work for me. A new 
teacher coming to the Academy at Badstein is almost as earth- 
shattering for them as would be word that Victoria’s throne had 
toppled.” 

With a slight misgiving Marianne followed this strange old woman 
out into the darkness. The wind still howled as if a thousand shouting 
demons swarmed in the dense forest beyond the inn. 

A little to the left, where trees were thinned, she could see the lights 
of a village. Overhead the sky was black as a witch’s cloak. 

Marianne opened the door to an ornate coach. The baroness said to 
the coachman, “To the chateau!” 

“Yes, Baroness.” 

And for a moment Marianne felt a numbing chill, for the man 
sounded like Latour. Then the baroness was shoving her into the 
coach. And as they rolled toward the higher mountains, Marianne 
smiled to herself. The baroness was right. On such a night you were 
doubly suspicious of everything and everybody. Of course it wasn’t 
Latour. 


Chapter 3 


It was sometime after the coach of the Baroness Meinster had left that 
another coach swirled into the courtyard before the Running Boar Inn. 
A tall man in broadcloth, covered by a loose-fitting cloak, descended. 
His boots of Italian leather were dry because he had come swiftly all 
the way from the railroad without getting in the rain. Not so his man 
Jacques, who sat stolidly on the high seat of the rented coach. The 
man was drenched. 

Doctor Lee Van Helsing looked at the sky. It had stopped raining for 
the moment. Thank the Lord for small favors, he thought. 

“Wait here, Jacques,” Van Helsing said. “Ill get directions to the 
chateau.” 

“I don’t like this place, sir, 
apprehensively. 

Van Helsing nodded in agreement. Even the horses seemed nervous, 
showing the whites of their eyes. A bad sign. As he crossed the 
courtyard on his long legs, a flash of lightning illuminated a cliff that 
towered above the inn. A frown ridged Van Helsing’s high forehead, 
for the bolt of electricity reminded him of other forces that seemed to 
be beyond the power of man’s control or understanding. 

There was only one customer in the place, a heavy-shouldered man 
eating at a table beside the fireplace. The man’s black eyes studied 
Van Helsing over the rim of a wine glass. 

The innkeeper hurried from the kitchen, noted Van Helsing’s well- 
cut clothing and began to rub his hands at the expectancy of a full 
purse. 

“Your wishes, sir,” he beamed. 

Van Helsing’s sharp brown eyes took in the walls smudged with 
smoke, the faded tapestry covering one wall. Cracks in the windows. A 
stone floor that needed sweeping. 


Van Helsing introduced himself. “I would like directions to the 
Chateau Meinster.” 

The landlords jaw fell. She shot a glance at the man eating alone at 
the table. Then he looked Van Helsing over. “The hour is late—” 

The man at the table stood up, smiling. “I am Latour, Doctor,” the 
man said, and wiped grease from his chin. “The chateau is some 
distance from here. I can show you the way.” 

Van Helsing took stock of the heavy brows, the small black eyes. 


2) 


Jacques said, looking around 


The man matched his own height of six feet but weighed some twenty 
pounds more than Van Helsing’s one hundred and seventy-five 
pounds. Because in his profession, it became a habit to quickly size up 
a man, he knew that this Latour was not a man you would pick for a 
friend. But his quest was urgent and there was no time to seek a more 
pleasing guide to the chateau. 

“T understood,” Van Helsing said, “that the chateau was near the 
village.” 

“So it is,” Latour answered, still smiling. “High above the village. 
The road is long, however. It winds about the mountain.” 

“T see,” Van Helsing turned to the landlord. “Have you seen a girl 
this night? With fair hair? Strikingly attractive?” 

The landlord chewed his lip uncertainly. “I believe that such a 
female as you describe—” 

“There has been no girl here.” Latour said smoothly. “Is that not 
right, landlord?” 

The landlord’s face, Van Helsing noted, had turned pale. “That is 
right,” the landlord said hoarsely. “There has been no one here.” 

“No strangers?” Van Helsing snapped. 

“Only yourself, sir.” 

Latour picked up a scrap of food from his plate. “Why do you seek 
this girl, Doctor?” 

“T was told at the railroad station that a fair-haired girl had taken a 
coach for Badstein.” 

“Badstein is some distance,” Latour said, his dark face unreadable. 
“Why would you look for her there?” 

“There are reasons,” Van Helsing said. His face was brown from the 
sun on the French seacoast. Although there was no regularity of 
feature to make him handsome, there was a certain dynamic quality 
about his face. 

Latour came forward a step. “Surely you don’t believe that old 
wives’ tale of evil doings hereabouts.” 

“T believe anything. Until it is disproved.” 

“Ah, a man after my own heart. You see I’ve heard these stories too. 
Of things that fly when the moon is full—” 

The landlord whirled on him, his lips gray. “Please do not speak of 
these evil things!” 

Van Helsing gave the frightened landlord a speculative look. “Tell 
me, landlord. When you speak of evil things does it concern the 
baroness in some way?” 

“T suspect everyone,” the landlord blurted. Then he covered his 


mouth with his hand. “I didn’t mean to say that. The baroness is very 
good to the villagers.” 

“But you do suspect her,” Van Helsing persisted. 

The landlord’s gaze narrowed. “Just who are you to ask such 
questions?” 

“A man who has come a great distance. To see the baroness and 
others.” 

Latour was at the door, his dark face smiling. “I will guide you to 
the chateau.” 

“And why should you wish to go out of your way on such a night? 
Van Helsing asked suspiciously. 

“For the coin you will give me for my services.” 

“Give me the directions and you shall have your coin. My man can 
find his way.” 

“It is easy to become confused in the dark. Some of the roads are 
poor. Some travel around the mountain in a circle. You might find 
yourself right back here at the inn after traveling half the night.” 

“Very well,” Van Helsing agreed, and gave him a coin. 

Outside, Van Helsing stepped to the far side of the coach where 
Jacques waited on the seat. “Keep your eye on this fellow,” he 
whispered, then got into the coach. 

Latour sprang lightly to the seat beside Jacques. “I shall ride with 
your man,” Latour said, holding his hat against the wind. “It will be 
easier to give him directions.” 

As they drove off, Van Helsing caught a glimpse of the landlord’s 
bald head peering fearfully at them from the inn window. 

As they climbed into the mountains the rain whipped the jolting 
coach, sang against the window glass. Lightning made the road 
glaringly bright one moment, black as a cave the next. Apprehensively 
Van Helsing gripped the butt of a revolver in his cloak pocket. He 
wondered if even after all his great rush to get here he might be too 
late. The thought left him cold. There was no doubt the landlord had 
been frightened out of his wits. 

Van Helsing put a cheroot in a corner of his wide mouth and lit it 
with a wax match. Could it be possible he had come all this way for 
nothing? This urgent journey had torn him away from the sea air at 
Cannes where he had been finishing his treatise titled “The 
Supernatural In the Nineteenth Century.” He thought of the letter that 
had come from this village, imploring him to make this long and 
arduous journey, suggesting that as a man well versed in the Code of 
the Undead he first interview the Baroness Meinster. 

It was when he disembarked at the railway station that he learned 


of the beautiful girl who had left earlier by coach for this mountainous 
country. Usually he would have attached no importance to such gossip 
around a railway station. But the letter had named a certain time of 
year that was more dangerous for such a girl—springtime. 

And outside the coach raged the first storm of spring. 

Van Helsing shivered. He remembered questioning one of the 
railway clerks about the girl. She was going to Badstein, to teach at 
the Academy, the clerk said. But she would stop en route to take her 
evening meal at the Running Boar Inn. 

After learning this, Van Helsing sent Jacques to hire a coach. 

All thought of the pale-haired girl fled Van Helsing’s mind as he 
heard Latour crying. “Doctor! Doctor!” 

Gripping his revolver, Van Helsing got the door open as the coach 
came to a halt and he dropped to the ground. 

“What is it Latour?” he demanded, trying to see the man on the 
coach seat. But the rain was streaming down and all he could see was 
darkness. 

“Your man is ill,” Latour said. “He has fallen. I had to take the 
reins.” 

“Just sit where you are, Latour,” Van Helsing said, turning his head 
from the stinging rain. “I have a gun on you. Jacques! Where are 
you?” 

There was a vicious crack of a whip, Latour shouted and the team 
lunged forward, dragging the coach. It all happened so fast, instinct 
was all that saved Van Helsing from being crushed by a rear wheel. 
Even though he leaped aside the wheel rim nicked his ankle. The 
impact flung him headlong and he lost his hold on the revolver. 
Desperately he grabbed for it, his hand sweeping empty air. Above the 
roar of the departing coach he heard the revolver go skating over 
rocks, the sound diminishing far below. He was at the edge of a 
precipice. He swallowed with a throat gone dry. It could easily have 
been his own body hurtling over the cliff edge. He drew back. Rain 
pelted his cloak and he shouted again for Jacques, but the wind 
seemed to tear the words from his mouth. 

Blindly he stumbled back down the road in the darkness. Ahead a 
great flash of lightning burst upon the forest. The ground shook. A tall 
tree, flaming like a torch, fell with a crash; it sputtered a moment, 
then the fire died like a snuffed candle in the rain. 

Slogging through the mud, slipping, groping his way, Van Helsing 
finally reached Jacques. The man was calling his name feebly. Van 
Helsing managed to get to him. Jacques was only partially conscious. 
But the rain soon revived him. He said he had been handling the reins 


and suddenly something hit him on the head. It was the last thing he 
remembered until he heard Van Helsing shouting his name. 

Jacques struggled to his feet. Even at arm’s length it was so pitch 
dark Van Helsing could not see the other man. 

“My head feels as if it had been kicked by a horse,” Jacques said. 

“Latour will pay for this,” Van Helsing said grimly. “If we walk long 
enough and far enough maybe we can find him.” 

“All your baggage was in the coach, sir.” 

“Tve thought of that,” Van Helsing said thickly. 

They pushed on up the slope, sliding in the mud. They had to brace 
their bodies against the bleak wind that screamed through the dark 
and bending trees. Van Helsing knew they were so high up on the 
mountain that they had become enveloped in a cloud. At times it 
seemed useless to go on. Once he sought the shelter of what appeared 
to be a cave. Shouting for Jacques to follow, he groped his way 
toward a wall of granite. At the last moment a lightning flash revealed 
it as an arch, not a cave, perched on the edge of nothing. Van 
Helsing’s boot heels slipped on the hard surface. With rain and mud 
on the rocks the footing was as uncertain as ice. His feet started to go 
out from under him. Desperately he grabbed at the trunk of a sapling. 

“Stay back!” he shouted at Jacques. “It’s a cliff!” 

Van Helsing dragged himself back, breathing heavily. It had been 
close. As he clung to the tree he peered down where lightning cut a 
silver swath along a canyon five hundred feet below. Cold sweat broke 
out on his forehead as he realized how close he had come to disaster. 
With Jacques help he managed to get back on the road. They began 
walking again, the road so steep they were soon exhausted. They kept 
doggedly on. It was Van Helsing’s hope that they might stumble 
accidentally on the chateau. 

But within a few miles he had the feeling they were hopelessly lost. 


Chapter 4 


Through the coach window Marianne had her first glimpse of the 
chateau high above the road that twisted through the forest. She could 
see it plainly now, a dark forbidding shape, set on a shelf of rock on 
the side of the wooded mountain. The rain had tapered off but the 
thunder seemed much louder. A vivid flash of lightning revealed an 
entry gate. 

The baroness stepped impatiently out of the coach without waiting 
for the coachman to climb down and open the door. Awed by the tall 
grim walls, Marianne followed her to a pair of tremendous doors that 
opened slowly as they approached. It was such an eerie thing to watch 
that Marianne felt her scalp tighten. Then as they drew nearer, she 
saw that the doors had been opened by a gaunt woman in black. 
Lamplight touch her lined face. Her glittering eyes swung to 
Marianne. She bowed as Marianne and the baroness entered. 

The whole place seemed ghostly, Marianne thought as she looked 
around. Supernatural, as if it had been transported from another 
world and deposited stone by stone on this towering peak. 


The baroness turned brusquely to the woman. “Greta, show this 
young lady to her room.” Then to Marianne, “We will dine 
immediately if that is convenient.” 

The baroness crossed the great hall and disappeared behind a 
slammed door. Marianne looked around the big room. It was dark and 
rambling. Many pieces of ornate furniture were scattered about. A 
musty atmosphere of decadence lay over the place. The drapes and 
upholstery had faded to the same ugly shade of brown. In spite of 
huge logs spitting on the hearth, the room was cold. As she moved 
deeper into the hall Marianne saw a table set for two. 

Marianne looked around at Greta who regarded her coldly. “The 
baroness must be expecting a guest,” Marianne said, pointing at the 
table. “I feel I am intruding.” 

“The baroness always has another place laid at her table. For 
someone like you. Come I’ll show you to your room.” 

Baffled by the woman’s strange remark, Marianne followed the 
gaunt figure up a curving stairway. Greta opened a door at the head of 
the stairs. Down the hall were other doors. Greta stood aside, waiting 
for Marianne to enter. On the floor, in the center of the room, was 
Marianne’s luggage, neatly stacked. Greta was already stepping out 
into the hall, closing the door. 


There was the same atmosphere of decay in this bedroom, with its 
four-poster, bureau with cracked mirror, and faded drapes. Through 
an open window she could see lightning and hear thunder, but the 
storm did seem to be diminishing. Crossing the room to close the 
window, she leaned out to look around. Something below caught her 
eye. A flash of lightning revealed the vine-covered walls of the 
chateau. Fifty feet below was a narrow balcony overhanging a 
precipice that fell away abruptly into the mist shrouded valley below. 
It was something on the balcony that had captured her attention. 

Holding her breath, she waited. Another flash of lightning revealed 
the figure of a man standing by the low wall that overlooked the sheer 
drop. Before the lightning died, he turned so she could see his profile. 
He was young and handsome and elegantly dressed. Something about 
the way he stood, peering so forlornly into the darkness put a cold 
hand at her breast. It frightened her. 

A sound at her elbow caused her to jerk back from the window. She 
whirled and saw a pale, bony hand drawing curtains sharply across 
the window. Then she saw that it was Greta. The scream that had 
been perilously close to Marianne’s lips died there. 

Greta’s black eyes stared at her. “The baroness will be waiting,” she 
said gruffly. 

Marianne licked her dry lips, wondering if she could even speak 
after seeing that man so ghostly on the balcony that jutted above the 
chasm. And then Greta’s pale hand jerking the curtains. How much 
more strain could her nerves stand tonight? 

“Greta,” Marianne said, “I thought you said the baroness was not 
expecting a guest.” 

Greta moved to the door without answering. 

“I saw a man on a balcony below,” Marianne said. “If he isn’t a 
guest, is he a servant?” 

“You will come, please?” 

“In a moment,” Marianne replied and waited until Greta was out of 
the room. Then she hurried to the window, pushed aside the heavy 
drapes and peered out. She waited tensely for lightning to flash again. 
But when it came, with its blinding light from the higher peaks, she 
saw that the balcony was deserted. 

Thoughtfully and a little disturbed, Marianne went downstairs. The 
baroness was sitting at one end of the table, staring at the logs 
sputtering in the fireplace. The baroness, seemingly preoccupied, gave 
her a brief nod and indicated a chair. 

Finally Marianne could stand the silence no longer. “Has something 
spoiled your appetite, Baroness?” 


“Greta says you thought you saw someone on the balcony below 
your room,” the baroness said heavily. 

So that was it. “I saw him quite plainly. Greta didn’t answer when I 
asked who he was—guest or servant.” 


“Greta had her reasons.” The baroness sighed. “You saw my son.” 
“But I was under the impression that you lived here alone.” 
“Why? Because I said I was a lonely old woman?” 

“What else was I to think?” 


“You thought what I want everyone to think. That I do live here 
alone.” She turned on Marianne, a steel-bright glitter in her eyes. “But 
you know better. You have seen my son.” She sank back in her high- 
backed chair. “I am going to tell you everything.” 


“But Baroness, I am a stranger. I have no right to expect you to tell 
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“It is hardly a question of what you expect,” she snapped. Then her 
brief flash of temper dissolved into a great weariness. “It is a question 
of knowing and understanding.” 

“I see.” Marianne realized she was clenching her hands under the 
table so hard her fingers ached. She was reluctant to hear what she 
sensed this regal old woman was going to say, but there was no way 
to prevent her speaking. 

“My son is an invalid. Everyone in the village thinks he has taken 
up residence in the Far East. But, as you know, he is here. And he is ill 
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“Tm sorry to hear that. But from the glimpse I got of him he seemed 
quite well.” 


“It is not a thing you can ascertain from a glimpse,” she said shortly. 
“You are not the only one who is sorry he is ill. His illness has spoiled 
the later years of my life.” The wrinkled lips twisted in bitterness. 


“It must be a great burden,” Marianne murmured, not knowing 
what else to say. 


“Chateau Meinster was once the center of our society,” she said, 
leaning forward. “No one dared refuse an invitation to my home. And 
then he spoiled it all.” 

“You talk as if he did it deliberately.” 


She twisted her head to peer at Marianne, stretching folds of flesh at 
her thin throat. “You have no idea how humiliating it was for me. To 
have someone—my own child—whom I could not present to my 
friends.” The voice turned to ice. “Someone I had to keep out of 
sight.” 

Marianne pressed herself back in her chair. “You—you mean he is 


mentally ill?” 

The baroness shrugged. “You can call it that. Although I understand 
from Greta that he’s been a little better. But then it is the first night of 
spring and the moon is full.” 

Marianne looked at her for a long moment. “You mean Greta takes 
care of him? That you never see your own son?” 


“Tt is better that way.” The baroness stared at a ruby drop of wine in 
the bottom of her glass. “We do not get along. If I saw him I might not 
be able to control my feelings. After all the trouble he’s caused me.” 

“How terrible it must be for you,” Marianne said, hoping her voice 
held more sympathy than she felt. “He lives here all the time?” 

“In his own quarters beyond that door.” The baroness nodded at a 
door recessed into the wall across the room. It was painted black. 
High up on the door, Marianne thought she saw a small square of 
metal, no larger than a man’s fist; perhaps a covering for a peephole. 
But she couldn’t be sure because of the deep shadows thrown by the 
stone archway above the door. 


The baroness must have seen the shock on Marianne’s face, for her 
thin old lips stretched in an ugly smile. “Do not think too badly of me. 
I do indulge him on occasion,” Her eyes roved over Marianne’s thick 
pale hair, across her face, the high planes of her breasts. 

Marianne recoiled. The old woman’s glance was positively indecent. 

“The important thing is that you know of my son’s existence,” the 
baroness went on. “I rely on your discretion as a guest to forget the 
matter.” 

“When does he come out of there?” Marianne gestured toward the 
recessed door. 

“He doesn’t come out. Greta looks after him. She’s cared for him 
since he was a child.” 

“But you’re his mother.” 

“Greta understands his moods. I don’t. It’s hardly surprising after all 
these years.” 

Marianne’s hand flew to her mouth. “All these years!” she 
exclaimed. “How long has he been locked away?” 

“That, young lady, I consider to be an impertinent question!” The 
fire-tinted eyes glared. 

Marianne felt angered and bewildered by the chameleon like 
changes in the old woman. One moment she was the gracious hostess, 
and then she seemed almost to resent Marianne’s presence. 

“T didn’t ask to be brought here,” Marianne said stiffly. 

“You suggested it—” 


“Yes, and I had a reason!” 

The woman’s vehemence put a cold knot in Marianne’s stomach. 
She felt an urge to keep talking—that if she stopped some unknown 
horror would engulf her. 

“Something surely can be done for your son,” she said, “The doctors 
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“Nothing can be done. Death is the only release—for both of us.” 

“That is a ghastly thing to say.” 

The baroness was staring at the fire again. Marianne was aware of a 
sudden small chinking sound of metal. Startled, she looked around, 
wondering from which direction in this austere room the sound had 
come. Then she heard it again. It came from the black door. The door 
to a sepulcher, she thought with a chill. A son imprisoned. How 
horrible. The living dead walled up in that room. 


The sound came again and she thought the small square of metal 
high up on the door had moved. Was there an eye peering out at her 
from the small uncovered opening? The shadows were so deep she 
had no way of being sure. She felt a chill race along here spine. 

The baroness said, “I think you are tired.” She rose. “I will excuse 
you, my dear. I’ll see you to Badstein in the morning.” 

Marianne got up, her knees shaking. She could hardly hide her 
contempt for this woman who treated her son in such an uncivilized 
manner. Ill or not he deserved his mother’s gentle hand. 

After coldly bidding the baroness good night, Marianne hurried 
upstairs to her room. She only wished there might be some way to get 
out of here tonight. But that was impossible. She wouldn’t risk 
walking alone in the darkness. Particularly after what the baroness 
had said concerning rapists on a night like this. What a foul old 
woman, she thought as she undressed and lay down on the bed. She 
tried to sleep, but each crash of thunder made her more tense. 

Finally she realized there was a more insistent sound that disturbed 
her. Tensely she rose to an elbow and listened. She heard it again. 
Dragging footsteps, somewhere below. 

Pushing back the bedcloths, she pulled on a negligee and crept to 
the window. The storm seemed to have moved on for the time being, 
at least. The sky was nearly free of clouds. She leaned out, peering 
down into the darkness. 

Lamplight faintly bathed the balcony below. And there was the man 
again, his steps dragging over the stone floor. Her heart pounded as 
she watched him come to the low wall at the edge of the balcony. He 
seemed so forlorn, so devoid of hope. 

As she watched transfixed, she saw him put both hands on the low 


wall overlooking the precipice. He made a slow, almost painful, 
attempt to climb the wall. But he made it. A voice shrieked in her 
mind that he was going to jump. 

“No!” Marianne cried hoarsely. 

She saw his slender body go rigid. He turned, looking up at her. 

“Don’t, please don’t,” she begged. 

As she rushed away from the window, toward the door to her room, 
the man below let a smile of triumph touch his lips. 

With her hair wild about her face, Marianne raced downstairs. The 
dining room was deserted. The table had not been cleared. She swung 
to the recess in the wall. The black door stood open. She stood there 
as if frozen. The only sounds seemed to be the crackling of the logs in 
the fireplace behind her. Eerie shadows played on the walls. 

Slowly she moved through the archway, having a great fear and yet 
somehow compelled to enter the room. Ahead she could see tall 
French doors leading to the balcony. To her left, the wall was covered 
by a set of heavy crimson drapes. Just inside the door Marianne came 
to a halt, her breathing ragged. Then she saw a figure silhouetted 
against the moon that was now shining through a break in the clouds. 

“Thank goodness,” Marianne gasped. “I was afraid I might be too 
late.” 

There was no answer from the dark immobile figure by the French 
doors. Even though she could not see his eyes, she felt they were 
watching her. This man and the strange feeling she had about the 
room made her uneasy. She was about to flee when he spoke. 

“Who are you?” he said in a gentle, soothing voice. “What are you 
frightened of?” 

“J—Tl’ve come to help you.” 

“Help me?” He shook his head as if at a loss. “Come closer and let 
me look at you.” 

Hesitating only a moment, Marianne stepped deeper into the room 
and into the glow from a bracket lamp. There was a tense silence as 
they stared at each other. And for some reason she could not explain 
she seemed enveloped by an unaccustomed warmth. She realized her 
first impression about him had been correct. He was young, slender 
and extremely handsome. He had a fine aristocratic nose and mouth. 
His eyes seemed to glow in a pale face. The hand he held out to her 
was well formed and strong. 

“You are beautiful,” he murmured. “I saw you earlier, but the light 
by the fireplace is uncertain.” 

“Then you did watch me through a peephole in the door.” 

He shrugged. “I am allowed to the door and no farther.” She read 


the torment in his eyes. “Occasionally a beauty such as yourself is 
brought here by my mother. And I am allowed to watch this girl. And 
then live with my lonely thoughts after she is gone.” 


“How cruel to do this.” 
“You are the only one my mother has brought here who learned my 


secret.” His fine mouth gave her a wan smile. “So you have come to 
help me.” He gave a short laugh. 


“But it is true,” she said, her voice intense with her feeling of 
compassion for this poor wretch. “Don’t laugh at me.” 


“You are very kind. But I’m afraid no one can help me.” 
“You were going to kill yourself.” 
“T only wish I could,” he said harshly. 


Chapter 5 


Marianne knew her expression was bewilderment. He was moving 
toward her and now she heard a chinking of metal. Looking down she 
saw for the first time a thick gold chain fastened to his right ankle, 
held by a heavy padlock. The other end of the chain was attached to a 
ring embedded in the wall. She could see instantly that the chain was 
only long enough to allow him to go to the door, and then to the 
opposite end of the room and the balcony. But obviously not long 
enough to allow him to leap to his death over the balcony wall. 

He must have read her thoughts for he said, “You see, I do not even 
have the privilege of throwing myself to the rocks below.” 


“How inhuman,” Marianne said, horrified. 

“My mother does not think of me as human.” 

“I know, I—” 

“No doubt she told you I am not quite sane.” He stared at the 
confusion in her eyes. “I thought so. It’s her favorite story. And how 
do you feel personally? Do you feel that the young Baron Meinster is 
truly insane?” 

She gave him a sharp scrutiny. “No, I don’t.” 

He seemed relieved. “I thank you for saying that.” He came closer 
and his slim hand touched her hair. The contact of his fingers sent an 
electric shock through her body. She wanted to draw back, but 
somehow she could not. Or did not really want to, she amended. She 
felt embarrassed at the warm blood rushing to her cheeks. 

“Your manner, your voice,” she heard herself say, “does not suggest 
insanity.” 

His eyes hardened. “This house, the lands, are mine. My mother is a 
vicious woman.” 

“You shouldn’t talk that way. She is, after all, your mother.” 

“Tve shocked you,” he apologized. 

“Perhaps she is the one who is insane.” 

“You are not only a very beautiful young woman, but a perceptive 
one as well.” 

The compliment flooded her cheeks with heat again. “I can’t 
understand why your mother would do this,” she said to cover her 
embarrassment. 

It brought an instant reaction. “To take what is mine. What else? In 
time she will tell everyone that I died in the Orient during my 


travels.” 

“Please don’t say that. Your own mother—” 

“Oh, yes she would.” His hand slipped from her hair to the back of 
her neck. She stood looking at him, wanting to tell him to remove his 
hand. But for some reason she couldn’t. She just felt warm and 
confused and not at all as sure of herself as she had been when she 
embarked on this journey to Badstein. 

“T told you I would help you and I mean it,” she whispered. 

“T have prayed for someone like you,” he said softly. 

The voice twisted something in her. She wanted to cry and laugh all 
at the same time. The electric shock she had experienced when he 
touched her hair now seemed to be racing to every nerve end in her 
body. The touch of his hand and his nearness disturbed her more than 
she ever believed possible. A weakness threatened to cave in her 
knees. And still his glowing eyes watched her. 

“Where is the key to the padlock?” she whispered. 

He said it was in his mother’s room. The room next to hers. In a 
special bureau drawer. He described the drawer. 

“You will get it for me?” he said softly. 

“Yes, yes. If it is humanly possible, I will do it.” 

His head bent. “A kiss for luck?” 

His lips touched hers. The shock of their burning contact was so 
great that her body arched. She saw his eyes watching her, and she 
had a feeling that the only aim in her life should be to please him. 


Then she suddenly got hold of herself and drew back, her heart 
pounding. “I'll try to get the key,” she said, and hurried out of the 
room. 

In the doorway she looked into the hall. It was still empty. The 
great chateau seemed quiet as a tomb. 

When Marianne closed the door, the Baron Meinster stood stiffly. 
Gradually his handsome face hardened. He glanced down at the chain. 
“At last, Mother, dear,” he said, “you shall see that I can do more than 
just feast my eyes on a beautiful woman.” 

Lifting her gown, Marianne fled up the stairway, her long white legs 
slashing in the firelight. 

Outside the room the baron said was occupied by his mother, she 
listened. There was no sound, no light under the door. It was possible 
the baroness had retired. But she hadn’t heard her come upstairs. 
Slipping into the darkened room, Marianne closed the door. Fumbling 
on a stand beside a four-poster, she found wax matches. She lighted a 
lamp and looked around. She saw the bureau the baron had described 
and the special drawer bearing the family crest. Placing the lamp on 


the bureau, she tried the drawer. Of course it was locked. But she saw 
that there was enough clearance to insert a lever if she had one. 
Desperately she looked around for some sort of tool. Her gaze fell on a 
metal-framed hand mirror. Seizing this she inserted the long handle 
into the opening above the drawer. Her mouth went dry when she 
heard someone coming slowly up the stairs. 

Her hands were shaking so she could hardly hold the mirror. This 
time when she tried to force the lock, the metal handle was almost 
bent double by her efforts. But still the lock did not give. A 
compulsion to flee seized her. But something kept her riveted to the 
spot in front of the bureau. The footsteps were coming closer. With 
one last surge of strength the lock snapped. Frantically, Marianne 
searched the drawer. Next door, the door to her own room was 
opening. 

“Miss Danielle!” she heard the baroness cry. “Where are you?” 

The door to Marianne’s room slammed shut. She heard the footsteps 
moving quickly toward this room. Her trembling fingers were pawing 
through papers, rings, bracelets. As the knob of the door was turning, 
Marianne found a golden key. Blowing out the lamp, she ducked 
behind the heavy window drapes just as the door opened. 

Through a fold in the drapes she saw the shadowed figure of the 
baroness. Then a lamp was lighted. When the baroness saw the open 
drawer her eyes seemed to glow with a terrible anger. 

“Greta!” the baroness screamed. “Bring a pistol. There is a thief in 
my room!” 

Trembling, Marianne looked out the window, saw the thick vines 
clinging to the stone wall. Fifty feet below was the narrow balcony 
fronting the baron’s room. 

The baroness was crying, “Quickly, Greta! Quickly!” 

And Greta’s deep voice came from below, “I’m coming, Baroness.” 

For only a moment did Marianne consider the danger of trying to 
climb down that wall. If she fell, she would likely overshoot the 
narrow balcony and plunge into the abyss below. Even if she struck 
the balcony, a fall from this height could crush her. 

But then she was dropping the key into a pocket of her negligee. 
She leaned out, clutching the thick latticework of vines. For a perilous 
moment she thought they wouldn’t support her weight as she swung 
out of the window. The wind tore at her hair, whipped her gown 
above her head momentarily. As she moved down carefully, a gust 
threatened to tear her from her precarious perch. 

Fear froze her and for a moment she thought she would die there, 
unable to move, until at last her numbed fingers would give way and 


she toppled, screaming into oblivion. Forcing herself to look up, she 
found a secure footing in the ropy mat that covered the wall. Three 
feet down, four feet. She was doing fine. Her heart lifted. Then she 
lost a hold, grabbed for another that held. She clung to the wall a 
moment, pressing her forehead against the tangle of vines. Down 
again. Slowly, step by step, handhold and foothold. Ten feet down and 
the rotted growth came away in her right hand. She felt herself falling. 
Desperately she grabbed for a sturdy growth. Miraculously it held. 

She hung there a moment, risking a glance down. The baron’s lamp 
went out and she knew he had seen her, and realized his mother was 
shouting for help from Greta. She murmured a prayer of thanks for his 
wits. In the darkness she might have a chance. 

As she made her torturous way down the sheer wall she felt 
increasingly dizzy. Another blast of wind swung her body so violently 
that her feet lost their hold and she was clinging only by her hands. 
She almost screamed, but then her feet found new support. 

Above her Greta was saying, “I see no one, Baroness. It must have 
been the wind you heard.” 

“The wind breaks open my bureau?” the baroness screamed. “You 
fool!” 

Clinging to the wall, Marianne could see Greta peer out. But the 
light from the lamp she held did not quite reach Marianne. 

She heard the baroness say, “Perhaps she escaped before I entered 
the room. Get Latour to search the grounds if he’s here.” 

Marianne’s heart leaped into her throat. Latour! What was he doing 
here? 

She had no time to consider this further. There was a ripping sound 
as her dead weight started to peel the vine back from its stone 
mooring. She gave a little cry of fright and clambered down, her 
fingers aching. 

“You are doing fine,” came the baron’s encouraging voice. 

She looked down. Only twenty feet to go now, then ten. Her hands 
slipped. She fell. Her scream was broken off as the baron’s strong arms 
caught her. 

“Brave girl,” he whispered and kissed her. 

Tired and frightened as she was from her ordeal, the contact of his 
lips on hers sent such a flame through her that she felt panic-stricken. 
She tried to push away from him, but there seemed to be no strength 
left in her arms. 

“You have the key?” he whispered. 

“Yes.” 

“It was a fine thing you did.” His hands suddenly pressed the filmy 


gown to her body. His lips burned her throat. For a moment an 
intense anger rose in her. How could he misinterpret her motives? She 
only felt sorry for him. And wished to liberate him from this prison 
imposed on him by that hateful, greedy old woman. 

With her free hand she tried to beat at his shoulder. But then she 
saw his eyes again, and she felt weak. It seemed that nothing mattered 
except that she cling to him. She had the feeling that there was 
nothing else in the world for her. That she had no will of her own, 
only his. 

“You have a beautiful throat,” he said, a strange intensity in his 
voice. 

From somewhere in the chateau came shouts and the sound of 
people running. 

The baron crossed to the door, his chain making a chiming noise. 
Closing the door he bolted it. “The key,” he whispered. “Give it to 
me.” 

Her hand moved to the pocket of her negligee. But something made 
her hold back. She couldn’t tell why. Even though he had roused her 
strongly, she was at the same time strangely repelled. But when he 
came closer again and looked at her with his glowing eyes she was 
lost. 

Seemingly powerless to resist, she let his hands search her until he 
found the key. 

“Watch your chance,” he whispered. “Go to your room. I’ll come for 
you later.” 

“All right,” she said in a quiet voice, and moved, almost in a trance, 
to the door. 

She peered out. Again the hall was deserted. And she met no one on 
the way upstairs. In her room she sank to the bed and tried to make 
some sense out of her confusion. She wanted him desperately, more 
than she thought she could ever want any man. But in the next 
instant, she wanted to flee from his dark world. 

She got up and dressed, knowing she had to be ready for any 
eventuality. 

Her door suddenly burst open and the baroness entered. A feeling of 
evil emanated from the old woman’s glare. Marianne felt a taut, 
nerve-screaming tension sweep her. 

“What do you want?” Marianne cried. 

“The key. Give it to me!” 

“T have no key.” 

The baroness came forward a step, her tall figure rigid, eyes blazing. 
“You little fool. You don’t know what you're doing.” 


She tried to grab Marianne by the wrist. But the girl spun away 
from her, crying, “Leave me alone!” 

“Don’t you realize you'll never leave this chateau alive if you—” 
From the folds of her gown the baroness drew an old-fashioned, 
single-shot pistol. “Give me the key!” 

Panicked, Marianne dashed for the door. Behind her the gun 
boomed. She heard the unearthly scream of the bullet as it glanced off 
the door frame above her head. Then she was plunging down the 
stairs where the baron, no longer chained, was waiting. 

Seemingly helpless to guide her own steps, she rushed into his arms. 
“Help me,” she sobbed. “Help me!” 

The baron smiled and said soothingly, “There is nothing to fear.” He 
stroked her hair. “Go to your room and wait.” 

Marianne looked around. The baroness stood at the top of the stairs, 
her face dead white. She no longer held the pistol. 

“My mother will not harm you,” the baron whispered. “Go along 
now.” 

Reluctantly Marianne climbed the stairs, pressing herself against the 
banister as the baroness, walking as if in a trance, slowly descended. 

“Come, Mother,” the baron said, a strange smile on his lips. His eyes 
glowed with an almost satanic light. 

Marianne fled to her room. She tried to secure the door, but there 
was no lock. She flung herself into a chair and tensely waited. The 
beat of her heart seemed as loud as the thunder that had rocked the 
chateau earlier this dreadful night. 


Chapter 6 


It seemed to Doctor Van Helsing that he and Jacques had been 
walking for hours. But at least the road now was downhill and the 
going was easier. At last they saw glowing lights through the trees. He 
knew for certain it wasn’t the chateau, not on this lower level. They 
passed dark peasant huts and came into a clearing where they could 
see a Sign: RUNNING BOAR INN. 

Van Helsing gave a bitter laugh. As Latour had suggested earlier, it 
was quite possible to walk in a circle. 

They hurried down the road and received the second shock. Van 
Helsing’s rented coach pulled up beside a small lean-to. It wasn’t until 
he peered inside and saw his luggage still on the seat that he knew for 
sure it was the one Latour had driven off. 

Angrily he searched the stable, waking a sleepy groom. No, the 
groom did not know where Latour had gone. He had ridden off on 
horseback and the groom had cared for the team. 

Van Helsing strode to the inn. It took some hammering on the door 
to bring the landlord. The man shuffled across the stone floor, picking 
up the single lamp that glowed on the bar. He opened the door a 
crack, letting the lamplight fall on Van Helsing’s tight face. Van 
Helsing pushed his way in, beckoning for Jacques to follow. 

“The hour is late,” the landlord protested. 

Van Helsing was peering around at the empty tables, the fire now 
burned to ash on the hearth. “I want Latour.” he said. “He stranded 
me in the mountains.” He told the landlord in detail how Latour had 
stolen the coach. “Then I come here and find my coach. Explain it, 
Landlord.” 

The man was obviously frightened. “I—that is to say, Latour 
brought your coach, that is true. But I do not ask questions. That is 
one thing an innkeeper learns.” 

“You can tell me where this Latour can be found. If he’s here in this 
inn we'll search it from top to bottom.” 


“He is not here. That I swear. He rode off into the woods.” 
“All right then, where did he go?” 

“This I do not know.” 

“Where does he live?” 


“In a cave perhaps,” the landlord said, his voice shaking. “Where 
there are bats.” 


Van Helsing peered at him. “Then you do believe the stories of this 
village.” 

The landlord’s face was ashen. The room was cold and damp, yet his 
plump face was slick with perspiration. “Yes, I do believe the stories. 
Curse my soul, I don’t want to but I do.” 

“You could lead us to the chateau,” Van Helsing suggested. 

“Not for a bag of gold on a night like this.” The man’s eyes 
narrowed. “Why are you interested in the chateau?” 

“T have heard that the baroness might give me information I seek.” 
Van Helsing sank tiredly to a chair, waved Jacques to a seat opposite 
him. “Landlord, we each want a room. But first wine and some food.” 

The landlord avoided his eyes. “I would rather you did not stay 
here, Doctor. I—” 

“Tm afraid you have little choice,” Van Helsing said firmly. 

Reluctantly the landlord went to the kitchen to heat some food 
while Van Helsing and Jacques drank wine and dried themselves in 
front of the fire which was set roaring again. 

Van Helsing had little sleep that night. It seemed he had barely 
retired when he was awakened by a commotion in the yard below his 
window. When he heard the word “vampire” shouted, he hastily 
threw on his clothes and went downstairs, his man Jacques only a step 
behind. The landlord, wearing a knitted nightcap, was arguing with a 
broad-faced man in short jacket and knee-length breeches. 

“T tell you, Ernst,” the landlord said loudly, “Ella has not been 
here.” 

Van Helsing came up. The landlord was in the inn yard, a cloak 
over his nightshirt. There was some ten men gathered about, 
obviously peasants from their dress. Some of them carried torches. 
When Van Helsing and Jacques appeared, the talk broke off and they 
were eyed suspiciously. 

“I heard the word vampire,” Van Helsing said, looking into the 
angry faces, “What is the trouble, landlord?” 

The frightened landlord explained that a village girl named Ella, 
who sometimes helped out at the inn as a servant, was missing. 

The doctor’s lean face hardened. “You suspect foul play?” he 
demanded, looking around. 

“Tt is the first full moon of spring,” the ruddy-faced Ernst explained 
ominously. “It is well known that for centuries we have been plagued 
by vampires here.” 

At the mention of the dread word there was a stirring among the 
torchbearing men, who glanced apprehensively at the shadows. 

“And this girl Ella is missing,” Van Helsing prompted. 


It was explained that she was forbidden to leave the house last 
night, as were all attractive girls in the village. “But Ella was 
stubborn.” Ernst went on. “She went for a walk. To meet her young 
man. She never came home.” 

“You suspect anyone?” 

Ernst and the others stared at him in the torchlight—this well- 
dressed man with the brown eyes in a strong face. “My God, man,” 
Ernst said heatedly, “at certain times of the year bats take the form of 
humans. How can we be sure who is guilty.” 

“I still say,” one of the villagers put in, “that it is the Baron 
Meinster.” 

The other turned on him. “The baron has been travelling in the 
Orient for years,” Ernst defended. “You know that.” 

“You defend the baron because you sometimes work for his 
mother.” 

Ernst looked angry. “The vampire is not one of those from the 
chateau. I am sure of that.” He gave Van Helsing a long look. “By the 
way, just who are you?” 

Van Helsing explained his presence. “I have heard these stories of 
vampires. At present I am writing a paper on the subject—” 

“That tells us nothing!” Ernst cried, and the others pressed in closer. 
Jacques stood ready to take a hand if necessary. 

“In addition to tracking down these stories of vampires,” Van 
Helsing went on. “I have also worked for the British government in 
certain confidential matters.” 

“A spy!” Ernst cried, as if anxious to find some target for his 
frustration and anger. 

Van Helsing stared him down. “You are determined to make me 
dislike you, Ernst.” He studied the man, the large skull with close- 
cropped pale hair, the heavy face, thick neck and large hands. “No, I 
was not a spy. I helped in the capture of certain criminals of 
international reputation.” 

“You could be lying to us,” Ernst pressed on, his gaze ugly. “How do 
we know about you?” 

“Take my word.” 

At that moment there came a hoarse cry from the woods that 
separated the inn from the village. House windows glowed with 
lamplight, outlining the figure of a man running wildly toward them. 

He was shouting, “Ella has been found. She was killed by a 
vampire!” 

Stunned silence followed. Then Van Helsing and the burly Jacques 
trailed the knot of angry torchbearing men deeper into the forest. At 


last they came to a path where a young girl lay, her thick red hair 
matted with leaves. 

Van Helsing could see two ugly marks at her throat and a trickle of 
blood. 

As he watched, the girl’s body was placed upon a plank one of the 
men had brought. She was raised to the shoulders of four of the grim- 
faced villagers. Torches threw a weird light against the trees. They 
started off, deeper into the forest. When Van Helsing started to follow, 
Ernst said, “This is not for a stranger to see.” Then he warned, “When 
we are done with this burial we will ask you more questions.” 

He stalked off after the others. 

When he had gone, Van Helsing said numbly, “I was too late.” 

“It wasn’t your fault, sir,” Jacques said, peering at the mournful 
procession moving off into the forest. “The trip was long—” 

“There is no excuse for failure of this kind. Not when human lives 
are involved.” 


Chapter 7 


Marianne realized she must have dozed off for it seemed much later 
when she awakened to the chilling sound of a woman’s hysterical 
laughter. Slowly Marianne rose from the chair where she had slept 
fitfully. She looked out and saw that the hall was in darkness. But 
below she could see huge grotesque shadows from the flickering fire. 

Hoping her legs would not collapse, she moved down the stairs as 
the laughter came again. She found Greta, looking like a witch in her 
funeral black, standing before the open door to the baron’s quarters. 

“T will show you something,” Greta said, holding a lamp high. She 
backed into the baron’s room, pointing at a figure seated stiffly in a 
high-backed chair. 

As if drawn by some evil force emanating from this woman with the 
crazed eyes, Marianne entered the room. Then stood as if rooted to 
the stone floor. It was the baroness seated in the ornate chair. The 
eyes were staring as if in horror, the tongue black, distended from her 
thin and twisted lips. Marianne’s shocked gaze slipped to the throat 
where she saw that a trickle of blood had stained the folds of the 
woman’s neck. 

Another peal of hysterical laughter burst from Greta. Horrified by 
what she had seen, Marianne backed away from the body. She came 
against the heavy red drapes that covered one wall from floor to 
ceiling. 

“He killed her!” Greta chortled. “The master did it!” 

“No!” Marianne cried. “Not his own mother!” 

“Tt was your doing. You set my little one free!” 

A wave of nausea swept over Marianne. She swayed, caught a 
corner of the drape to steady herself. This wasn’t happening to her. 
This was a nightmare. But Greta’s maniacal laughter came again. And 
she knew this was no product of her imagination. This was reality. She 
had been cast into some awful corner of the world where these 
creatures of the dark still lived. 


Greta was saying, “This will make you understand!” 

She grabbed the drapes behind Marianne, pulling them apart. 
Before Marianne’s terrified gaze was an open coffin. A thin layer of 
dry earth covered the bottom. It held the imprint of a man’s body. 

Greta cried, “He’s a vampire!” 

Marianne felt hysteria bubbling in her throat. As she blindly fled the 


room, Greta’s screaming voice followed her like the point of a rapier, 
piercing her flesh. 

“A vampire! You’ve set free a vampire!” 

Even long after she was outside, with the wind tearing at her 
clothing as she fled, Marianne heard the scream. Then, slowly, she 
realized it was her own voice. Gasping for breath she halted, looking 
aback. Above her the moonlight bathed the sheer grim walls of the 
chateau. She could see lights at the windows. 

Frantically she began to run again. Wild-eyed and sobbing, she 
stumbled down a path that twisted through undergrowth. Branches 
and brambles struck at her cruelly as she plunged down the steep 
slope. But pain was almost welcome, for it helped to stabilize her run- 
away emotions. Otherwise her panic might have driven her 
completely mad. 

Down, down she raced, her lungs burning. She reeled into a forest 
and saw the gnarled branches of dead trees. Her foot caught in a root. 
She fell, exhausted, at the edge of a clearing. 

How long she lay there trying to regain her breath she never knew. 
But suddenly she was aware of a new and chilling sound in the night. 
She felt cold, as if ice water had been pumped into her stomach. 
Lifting her head to listen, she saw flickering lights at the far side of the 
clearing. 

A feeling of dread gripped her as she heard the sound of male voices 
in mourning. A dirge. Was she going mad? Scrambling to her feet, she 
crouched like an animal at bay. Alarmed, she saw them approach, the 
lights growing brighter. She could see feathered hats and short jackets 
and bare knees. Torchlight made the people’s faces ghostly. 

Now that they were closer she could see that four of them carried 
some burden. Then she saw an appalling sight. Lying on a crude bier 
was the body of a girl. She was dressed in some sort of funeral 
garment. Her red hair was in plaits. 

Marianne felt the dark world spinning before her eyes as she saw 
the thin stream of blood on the girl’s neck. The lifeless arm of the girl 
swayed in a horrifying rhythm to the chant of the approaching 
mourners. 

And then the crowd saw her standing there in the torchlight. A 
stocky man, evidently the leader, instantly shouted, “There’s one of 
them! Burn her! She’s a vampire!” 

For a moment Marianne seemed unable to move. She saw them set 
down the bier and plunge after her. Panicked, she turned to flee. 
Glancing over her shoulder her terrified gaze saw them gaining. And 
as she ran madly she could feel the heat of their torches against her 
back. 


Their shouts followed her: “Set her clothes on fire! Fire is the only 
way to rid ourselves of this evil!” 

The leader was almost upon her. She could hear his breathing, hear 
his heavy boots trampling the underbrush. 

And then suddenly, directly in front of her, she saw a tall cloaked 
figure that seemed to rise out of the ground. Instinct screamed to her 
that this torchlighted figure was the baron. Yet he looked nothing like 
the smiling, handsome man who had so tenderly caressed her in the 
chateau. In the flickering light she saw blood dripping from his 
distended teeth, saw his eyes gleam horribly. 

With a chattering scream she sank to the ground. 

Behind her she heard confusion. Frightened shouts. She lifted her 
head, looked around. The men were fleeing in wild confusion, 
dropping their torches. 

Then Marianne felt icy hands upon her wrists. Helpless to resist, she 
was drawn to her feet. The awful face of the baron came closer. She 
felt his arms enfold her. Strangely her panic subsided as she looked 
into his eyes. They were not eyes but polished spheres of metal. And 
to look at them was so comforting. She felt such a release—so buoyant 
and warm. 

His hands were upon her breasts and she felt no revulsion. 

“Baron.” she whispered, closing her eyes. 

The hands were not still; they moved about her, kindling a white- 
hot flame. Her body began to tremble when he placed her against the 
ground. She could feel the cold earth against her back. His face came 
nearer and she parted her lips and waited for his kiss. 

She felt his hands again and then a complete and utter coldness as 
he bared her naked flesh to the elements. It was only temporary, for 
the flame leaped wildly through her again. Numbly she looked down 
at herself, pleased at the symmetry of her body; the high arching, pink 
tipped cones of her breasts, the sleek alabaster line of her thighs. 
Before, she had taken little notice of it, confining her observations to 
brief flashes in a mirror as she hurried from her bath. But now— 

With a small laugh he flung aside the mound he had made of her 
clothing. His cloak came down over her like an enveloping cloud. 

“I am no longer cold,” she whispered. 

And then she saw in the feeble light, his face pause briefly above 
her. She saw him smile. And then his mouth opened and again she 
saw the distended, bloodstained teeth. The warmth was suddenly 
gone, to be replaced by an icy paralysis. She lay with her mouth open, 
trying desperately to scream. But there was no sound. 

He lowered his face to her neck. She felt the awful teeth pressed 


against her flesh. 

Then there was a sudden thin, shaft of distant light. 

Somewhere a cock crowed. 

With an oath the baron leaped to his feet. His cloak held across the 
lower part of his face, he dashed into the woods. And in a moment she 
saw a black-winged object flying swiftly in the distance. She struggled 
to a sitting position. 

Then the new day burst fully upon the land. Numbly she reached for 
her clothes, then fell back in a dead faint. 


Chapter 8 


Van Helsing and Jacques had waited until the villagers with the bier 
had moved a quarter of a mile into the forest. Then they began to 
follow the torchlighted procession of mourning. 

They had only gone a few hundred yards when they heard a sudden 
burst of wild shouting. And this was followed, a few moments later, 
by cries of terror. Through the trees, Van Helsing could see torches 
flung aside. And as he and Jacques pressed forward to see what had 
happened, men came streaming back like animals panicked by a forest 
fire. 

Van Helsing reached a clearing where the dropped torches still 
smoldered. He saw the abandoned body of Ella, still on the makeshift 
bier. At that moment there came a thin stream of daylight to the east. 
A cock crowed. He heard someone running away through the forest. 
And in a moment a winged creature, looking like a bat, soared away 
about the trees. 


Wishing he had his revolver, Van Helsing told Jacques to stay with 
the dead girl. He pushed on. A few yards beyond the further edge of 
the clearing he came suddenly upon the body of another girl. This one 
was much more beautiful than Ella. This one had pale hair and fine 
lashes upon bloodless cheeks. A girl whose flesh was naked and 
breathtakingly golden in the rising sun. He stared, open-mouthed, 
admiring the sheer beauty of her long-limbed body. 

With a queer hollow sensation in his stomach, he removed his cloak 
and bent to place it over her. It was then he noticed the spot of blood 
upon her throat. But it was not from her body, he saw an instant later, 
for the flesh had not been pierced. From the bloodied teeth of a 
vampire? The thought left him cold. 

A cry of joy burst from him when he saw that her firm, jutting 
breast stirred with her breathing. She still lived. Thank God for that! 

Wrapping her in the cloak, he carried her to where Jacques waited. 

“She’s in a state of shock,” Van Helsing said tensely. “We’ll take her 
to the inn.” 

With Jacques leading the way through the forest. Van Helsing 
followed, the girl slung over his shoulder. In all the years he had 
searched out this incredible story of vampires, he had never really 
believed he would come as close to one as he had this night. Or this 
day, rather. Light was seeping in the woods. 

Had it not been for daylight and the crowing of the cock—a 


vampire lived only during the dark of the night. 

Suddenly, ahead, he saw the man Ernst and the other villagers 
blocking the path. 

“You there!” the brawny Ernst cried, shaking his fist. “What do you 
carry?” 

“A girl. She has been hurt!” 

Ernst came forward a step. Then he saw the long yellow hair. His 
face drained of color. “She is the one we saw!” he shouted at the 
others. “The vampire!” 

“No!” Van Helsing cried. 

“Why else would she be in this haunted forest?” 

Ernst sprang forward, lips drawn back from strong teeth. Quickly 
Van Helsing swung the girl to the ground. He glimpsed the mat of hair 
at Ernst’s chest through a half-buttoned jacket. Saw the heavy jaw, the 
angry eyes. 

Van Helsing ducked a whistling blow from the man’s fist. As he 
pivoted, he saw Jacques pick up one of the villagers and hurl him 
bodily into the pack. Men screamed. Van Helsing set himself as Ernst 
charged again. He clouted the man on the side of the head. Ernst went 
to one knee. With a snarl of rage he picked up one of the torches 
somebody had dropped. Although the length of wood no longer 
flamed it made a formidable club. He lunged, swinging at Van 
Helsing’s head. 

Driving in under the lifted club, Van Helsing brought his knee up 
into the man’s midriff. Ernst screamed, dropping the club. A man 
flung himself on Van Helsing’s back. Whirling, Van Helsing slammed 
him against a tree trunk, jarring him off. 

Down the path, Jacques was fighting three villagers. Two more 
were coming for Van Helsing. He side-stepped, struck one in the face, 
smashed the nose of the other. Ernst rose slowly from the ground, 
gripping the club. 

Van Helsing heard a scream. The yellow-haired girl was on her feet, 
clutching the cloak about her body. Her eyes were wide with fear. 
“The man with the club!” she cried. 


Van Helsing ducked just in time. He wheeled around and caught 
Ernst by the right wrist. There was a sharp crack that sounded like a 
stick broken underfoot. Dazed, Ernst stared at a piece of bone jutting 
from his arm. Then he began to howl in pain. 

Seizing the girl by an arm, Van Helsing shouted for Jacques to 
follow him. Now that their leader was down with a shattered arm, the 
villagers seemed to have lost the will to fight. They gave ground. Van 
Helsing swung the girl to his shoulder. 


Fifteen minutes later, Van Helsing, out of breath from carrying the 
girl at a dead run, finally managed to deposit her on to the big soft 
bed in his room at the inn. 

Although her eyes were open she still seemed to be in a state of 
shock. Van Helsing ordered Jacques downstairs, to make sure that 
none of the villagers took it into their heads to pay them another visit. 

Sitting on the edge of the bed, he forced some brandy between her 
lips. She choked, sat up, clinging to his arm. She had more of the 
brandy. Color returned to her cheeks. 

She drew back, staring at him. “You fought them off. To save me.” 


“T should have gotten here sooner. You would have been spared all 
that horror of last night.” 

“You know about it?” 

“I can guess.” He told her how he had been only a few hours behind 
her coach all the way to the inn. He recounted Latour’s treachery in 
leaving him afoot in the mountains. She shuddered at the mention of 
Latour. 

Because she seemed so frightened he held her close, surprised at her 
fervent embrace. “Thank God you found me,” she breathed. She put 
her head on his chest, refusing to let him go, as if he might be the only 
sane anchor left for her in a mad world. The cloak he had loaned her 
fell open. She did not seem to notice. “I—I feel so odd,” she 
whispered. “One moment so terribly cold, the next, warm—” 

He lifted her from the bed. Then he bent down, groping with one 
hand to pull down the bedclothes. Off balance, he fell. They both 
sprawled across the bed. In falling, the cloak had slipped from her 
shoulders. He felt embarrassed for her. She was so obviously a person 
of quality. He reached blindly for the cloak but she was pressing 
herself against him. 

“I am so frightened,” she gasped. “Don’t ever let anyone have me. 
Those awful eyes and the teeth—and those men with the torches. You 
fought them—you are so strong. Without you I would have no sanity 
left, no life—” 

He tried desperately to think of something sensible to say. He asked 
her name and she told him. 

“T am Doctor Van Helsing.” 


“Tell me your first name. I want to know you, to feel that I will 
never again be alone.” 


“My name is Lee—” 
“Lee . . .” She whispered the name with her lips against his hot face. 


And in that moment he sensed that, somehow, this had been 
prearranged. As if, from the very early days of his life, his steps had 


been leading him toward this quiet room with the great bed and the 
draped windows. And this girl. He had never seen her before, and yet 
he felt he had known her always. From some past life, perhaps, if one 
believed in reincarnation— 

He felt strongly drawn toward her. A protective feeling. She was his. 
He sensed that. They had met in a moment of terror. Yet here she was 
in his arms. He was a gentleman, he told himself, and she was in no 
condition to know what she was doing. He would not take unfair 
advantage. 

But then, taking her warm face between his hands, he tried to give 
her a chaste kiss. To show that he wanted her, but only under 
honorable conditions. 

It was a useless attempt at gallantry. The girl met his mouth with 
her own and clutched him to her so tightly that he felt the taunt 
nipples of her breasts pushing against his clothing. She was 
unconscious of her nudity, of the effect her nearness had upon him. 
The kiss, begun so chastely, became a frenzied joining of lips, calling 
up a tide of feeling within this man and woman—strangers to each 
other—that neither could control. 

Suddenly he was caressing those magnificent breasts and firm flanks 
and she was urging him on to greater boldness and daring. And then 
he was on the bed with her and their bodies united strongly in the 
age-old renewal of the ritual of love. As he possessed her and savored 
the beauty and ecstasy of her surrender, he knew that for the first time 
in his stormy life he was experiencing the true meaning of existence. 

Later, Marianne’s clothes were fetched from the woods by Jacques. 
The landlord’s wife mended them and cleaned them so they were 
fairly presentable. Both landlord and his wife seemed anxious to be rid 
of them. The villagers were angered by their presence. Something 
dreadful might happen to them all, the landlord wailed. 

After they had eaten a meal, Van Helsing helped Marianne into his 
coach. They went rumbling off in the direction of Badstein where 
Marianne would take up her duties as a teacher at the academy. 

With the sound of Jacques’ whip in her ears, Marianne closed her 
eyes. “After what happened between us,” she said in a hushed voice, 
her cheeks red with embarrassment, “you must think me terrible.” 

“Do you think yourself terrible?” 

“Strangely, I don’t.” She opened one eye to look at this dynamic 
personality who had come with such suddenness into her life. For 
some reason, she felt no shame. Their abrupt, violent possession of 
each other seemed altogether fitting and right. 

“T love you, Marianne,” he said, taking her hand. “I want you to 
believe that. I apologize for being carried away—but what we did 


means much to me.” 

“If this is love,” she whispered, “it is more than I ever imagined it 
could be. I, too, was carried away. Perhaps, it was it was from fear 
and shock but I also think it was more than that—something that was 
meant to be.” She leaned contently against him. 

His lean face sobered after they had traveled several miles. “I came 
here to perform a duty. This I must do before anything else. You 
understand?” 

“I—I don’t know whether I do or not.” 

“T am quite aware of the evil that exists in this province.” His jaw 
hardened. “My reason for being here is to seek it out. Destroy it.” 

“T don’t want you to be hurt.” 

“I won’t be,” he said confidently. From his pocket he removed a 
silver pencil and a notebook. “With your help I can fight this terror. 
Will you tell me exactly what happened before I found you in the 
woods?” 

She shuddered and closed her eyes. “You wouldn’t believe me. It is 
too horrible to even think about.” 

“Tell me, Marianne. We can destroy this thing together.” 

Again she saw the baroness with the ugly wound at her throat, the 
baron’s bloodied teeth. Greta jerking aside the crimson drapes to 
reveal the empty coffin. The dead girl in the forest with the blood at 
her throat. For a moment the memory of all that had happened froze 
her. Then she relaxed against his shoulder. While he made notes, she 
told him the whole terrifying experience. 


Chapter 9 


The Lang Academy at Badstein had formerly been a rambling country 
house, with several guest cottages. Built of stone, with a great tiled 
veranda and high arched windows, this massive two story structure 
set in a forest clearing had a slate roof as dull gray as the sky. 

As Van Helsing’s coach approached, Marianne was warmed by the 
peaceful setting. Just seeing the greenery that bordered the drive, the 
two tame geese digging for worms, made her realize the world did 
have some stability. It helped erase from her mind the nightmare at 
the chateau and the later encounter with the villagers. 

A maid answered the bell Van Helsing pulled. She stepped aside, 
allowing them to enter a common room. It was of such size that 
Marianne was sure it must have once been a ballroom. Beyond were 
tall oaken doors and a great sweeping staircase that led to the second 
floor. A dozen or so young ladies, some doing embroidery, others 
reading, looked up. Although the girls gave Marianne some attention, 
most of them were gazing at Doctor Van Helsing. They fussed with 
their hair, smoothed dresses, sat up straighter and smiled at him. 


Van Helsing had removed his hat. “Miss Danielle has come to take 
up her appointment,” he told the maid. 

“Oh yes,” the maid beamed. The girls grew bolder, some of them 
coming up to form a semicircle. 

Smiling, Marianne introduced herself. Then the smile faded as she 
remembered the baron. How terrible if any of the bright young things 
with the glossy hair should fall under the baron’s spell. They had no 
idea how close the evil darkness was to their Academy. Only a few 
miles away events had taken place that defied explanation. She felt 
her heart pound at the memory. 

“Pll tell Professor Lang you are here,” the maid said. Then added, 
“Oh, here comes his wife now—” 

From one of the oaken doors at the end of the room Mrs. Lang 
hurried in, her plump, heavily corseted figure unyielding as iron. She 
crossed the room with a bouncy little walk, holding out her hands to 
Marianne. 

“T recognize you from your photo. So good to see you.” Her thick 
hair was mostly gray. “Welcome to the Academy.” She dismissed the 
maid, then gave Van Helsing a nervous glance. 

“This is Doctor Van Helsing,” Marianne said proudly. “He has been 
kind enough to accompany me here.” 


“I was fortunate enough to be able to assist Miss Danielle,” he said 
with a slight bow. “Following an accident to her coach.” 

Mrs. Lang’s fingertips flew to her rather full lips. “An accident? How 
dreadful!” Her gaze was concerned as she looked Marianne over. 
“Miss Danielle, you’re all right? No injuries?” 

“Thank you. I’m all right—now.” 

“Regrettably, Miss Danielle lost all her luggage.” Van Helsing said 
smoothly. “A result of the accident.” 

Mrs. Lang pushed at a knot of graying hair. “How unfortunate for 
you my dear. I’m sure someone will be able to help you out until you 
can replace your wardrobe.” 


“You are so kind,” Marianne murmured. 


“Now you’d better come along to see Professor Lang.” The 
nervousness she had exhibited when first seeing Van Helsing now 
colored her voice. “I imagine he’ll have heard you arrive. He doesn’t 
like to be kept waiting.” 


Van Helsing moved toward the front door. “I think I shall leave now 
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Mrs. Lang gave a quick shake of her head. “Oh, no. Pd like you to 
come with us. You must understand,” the woman went on when Van 
Helsing gave her a puzzled look, “my husband will be expecting an 
explanation for Miss Danielle’s delay. She was supposed to arrive early 
this morning.” 

Plainly embarrassed, she stepped between them and with strong 
plump fingers on their arms, led them toward the towering doors. 
“How fortunate you were to meet Dr. Van Helsing,” she chatted as she 
hurried them across the room, away from the circle of staring pupils. 
“Anything might have happened to you on the road.” 

“Many things could have happened,” Marianne agreed, her lips 
going pale. 

Then for the first time, Mrs. Lang seemed to remember the pupils. 
Turning, she clapped her hands sharply. “Now girls, don’t stand there 
staring.” She turned to Van Helsing. “I keep telling Charles—he’s my 
husband—that young ladies should always be accompanied on these 
mountain roads.” 

Marianne sensed the woman’s tenseness. She seemed frightened. Of 
what? Her husband? Just because Marianne was late for her 
appointment by only a matter of hours? 

Mrs. Lang paused in front of an ornate door, a ring bedecked hand 
on the knob. Timidly she knocked on the door, whispering, “Let me do 
the talking.” 

Bracing her plump shoulders, she pushed in the door. 


They entered a study. In the center of an oriental rug was a very 
large flat table used as a desk. Two walls were covered, floor to 
ceiling, with books. Behind a hearth screen a log burned. 

Lang was seated at his desk, his broad back to the door. From where 
Marianne stood it looked as if he might be making a pretense of 
scanning some papers. When the man did not turn around, Van 
Helsing looked angry at the discourtesy. 

At last Mrs. Lang said in a quavering voice, “Charles, dear, Miss 
Danielle has arrived.” 

There was no indication of Lang’s thick red neck, his protruding 
ears, that he had even heard. He had long red-gray hair that hung 
down over the velvet collar of a brown coat. 

“You are late, Miss Danielle,” he thundered suddenly. 

“I am very sorry, I—” 

“Sorry is hardly adequate, Miss Danielle!” 

Marianne flushed, gave Van Helsing a look of helplessness. Mrs. 
Lang was wringing her hands. 

“Charles, the poor girl had—” 

Lang lifted a large hair-backed hand to silence her. “No doubt Miss 
Danielle has prepared her own excuses.” 

“The delay was quite unavoidable!” Van Helsing snapped. 

The sound of the male voice caused Lang to raise his round head 
sharply in surprise. He swung around in a swivel chair that screeched 
from his weight. “And just who might you be?” he demanded. 

A fleeting look of annoyance crossed Van Helsing’s face. “I am a 
friend of Miss Danielle’s,” he said coldly. 

Ignoring Van Helsing, Lang turned to his wife. His eyes, a brownish 
yellow, were narrow. There was a look of inflexibility about the man. 
“Have I not made it quite clear, Mrs. Lang,” he rumbled, “that the staff 
are not to bring their gentlemen friends to the school.” 

Van Helsing had had enough. He leaned forward. “My name is Van 
Helsing.” 

Lang had been glaring at his wife. But now he swung slowly in Van 
Helsing’s direction. He got to his feet. “Doctor—Doctor,” he groped. 
“Doctor Van Helsing, that’s it. I knew I had heard that name. A 
doctor?—” 

“Of philosophy, theology, metaphysics,” Van Helsing finished for 
him. 

Lang’s dour features brightened. A fawning smile disturbed the cold 
line of his mouth. “A colleague. My dear sir, why did you not say so in 
the first place? It isn’t often that we have the pleasure—” 


“Thank you,” Van Helsing cut him off. He turned and opened the 
door for Mrs. Lang and Marianne. Van Helsing gave the woman a 
small formal bow. Then he looked at Lang. 

“Good day, sir.” 

Lang looked deflated. “But Doctor, don’t leave yet. I thought 
perhaps we might have a discussion—” 

But Van Helsing was already shutting the door on him. 

“Please forgive him, Doctor,” Mrs. Lang said, as the reached the 
common room where the girls stared again. “You must understand 
that his work is very hard.” 

And Marianne wanted to add that it was hardly an excuse for being 
uncivil. 

“The responsibility, you know,” Mrs. Lang went on, as if feeling it 
important that Van Helsing understood. “Running a school of this size 

A very attractive, dark-haired girl had been standing away from the 
other pupils. Her dark eyes were fixed broodingly on Van Helsing. 

Mrs. Lang beckoned to the girl. “Gina.” 

Van Helsing said quietly to Marianne, “I’ll come back soon and see 
how you're getting along.” 

He put out his hand. “How can I ever thank you for your kindness?” 
she said formally, taking his hand. 

“By forgetting all that happened during the last twenty-four hours,” 
he whispered, leaning close. 

“All that happened?” She looked up into his face. 

A faint smile touched his lips. “Not everything, of course. I’m 
referring to the business at the chateau.” Then in a louder voice for 
Mrs. Lang’s benefit, “I hope you settle down here and have a pleasant 
stay.” 

“T certainly intend to try.” 

“And don’t let that ogre named Lang frighten you,” he said in a low 
voice. 

After Van Helsing had gone the girl Gina said, “What a charming 
man.” 

Mrs. Lang turned on her sharply. “You’re hardly old enough to 
express such an opinion.” But then her round face reddened. “I guess 
you are right at that,” she murmured, staring off after Van Helsing’s 
coach. “He is charming.” 

“Charming and also a very brave man,” Marianne added, more to 
herself. 

“Brave?” Mrs. Lang looked bewildered. “Oh you mean the accident 


—you'll want to tidy up before meeting everyone. Gina, this is Miss 
Danielle, our new teacher.” 

Gina curtsied. And Marianne, smiling said, “So nice to know you, 
Gina.” 

Mrs. Lang rested a maternal hand on Gina’s arm. “I’ve specially 
chosen this girl for you to take under you wing, Miss Danielle. Try to 
bring her out, if you can. She is homesick. Her room adjoins yours.” 

Marianne said she would be happy to assist in any way possible. 


Despite all she had been through, Marianne felt almost buoyant as 
she climbed the stairs with the dark-haired Gina. Perhaps it was love, 
she thought, that destroyed fatigue in the human body and killed fear 
with its strong bright light. 

The room was tastefully furnished. A large four-poster bed, a 
bureau, a washstand. The windows overlooked the forest below. In the 
distance she saw an old mill, it sails stark against the sky. 


Marianne turned and saw that Gina seemed withdrawn. “Don’t 
worry,” Marianne said, smiling at the girl. “I always feel a little 
bewildered in a strange place. I know how you feel.” 

Gina’s eyes showed instant gratitude. “It’s nice to hear someone like 
yourself admit it.” Then the girl’s soft red mouth twisted. “Most of 
them think it’s nothing at all to leave home. To be uprooted and sent 
to a place like this.” 

Marianne felt an instant sympathy for the girl. “I’m sure we’ll be 
very good friends Gina.” 

Gina said shyly. “Did you really have an accident with the coach? I 
couldn’t help but overhear.” 


“Of course we did,” Marianne said too quickly. 
“You and Doctor Van Helsing are lovers?” 


Marianne felt blood rush to her face. Did it show on her to that 
extent? So that this girl could tell she was desperately, violently in 
love with a man she hadn’t known existed before today. 

“That’s hardly a subject to be discussing at your age,” Marianne 
snapped. 

Gina gave her an enigmatic smile. “I’m not as young as I look. 
Besides, I know about such things. He is very handsome. I wish I were 
in your shoes.” 

And Marianne shuddered when she thought. Last night you 
wouldn’t have wanted to be in my shoes. 


Chapter 10 


It was later in the day that Van Helsing arrived back at the Running 
Boar Inn. He thought of the contrast daylight made in the place. It 
seemed almost cheerful, with the sunlight shining against the narrow 
windows. Beyond, the woods were green and he could see smoke 
drifting from peasant huts. High above, he could see the stark granite 
cliffs and the small grim shadow of what he knew to be the Chateau 
Meinster. 

When he thought of what might have happened up there to 
Marianne, his determination to eradicate this evil was intensified a 
hundredfold. 

Stepping out, he turned to Jacques. “See to the horses. Then you’d 
better get some rest.” 

“Very good, sir.” Jacques replied stolidly, and drove toward the 
stables. 

Wrapping his cloak about him because of the chill spring air, Van 
Helsing crossed the yard and entered the inn. He desperately needed 
rest himself. And he intended to have it. There was little he could do 
until nightfall. 

Only two men were in the place. Across the room, half-hidden by 
the fireplace, they stood with the backs to him, talking earnestly. One 
was a curé, in the robes of a village priest. The other was a stocky 
man, dressed as a villager. Van Helsing recognized his ruddy profile. 
He was one of the men who had attacked him in the woods last night. 

Quietly, Van Helsing came across the room to stand before the fire, 
warming himself. He was near enough to the pair to overhear their 
conversation. 

The villager said brokenly, “Why must a thing like be allowed to 
happen?” 

The curé was a small-boned intense man with a shock of gray hair. 
“Where is she my son? You must tell me. You know that I must go to 
her.” 

The landlord came in from the kitchen just then, and Van Helsing 
signaled for him to bring wine. 

The villager was saying, “You are too late, Father.” 

The curé’s small body stiffened under the cassock. “Too late? What 
are you saying?” 

“She is buried.” 


The curé looked shocked. “Where have you buried your daughter?” 
he demanded sternly. 

“Its my Ella, who was killed by the vampires. It is my right to do—” 

“No!” the curé said, gripping the villager’s arm. “That doesn’t make 
any difference. Tell me what you have done with her.” 

“T buried her in her rightful place. In the churchyard.” 

The curé’s knuckles were white as he clenched his fists. 

“May God have mercy on your soul,” he said in a low, intense voice. 

Cords stood out in the villager’s brown neck. “Why shouldn’t she lie 
in peace with the others!” 

“You know very well why.” The curé lifted his hands in a gesture of 
compassion. “This is very wrong of you. Oh, my son, I know how your 
heart feels. But she cannot lie there.” 

A swift pity touched Van Helsing. He knew what the father of the 
dead girl was going through. He remembered the body of the girl 
carried on the bier through the woods. 

The villager stood with a hand to his forehead for a moment. 
“Please, Father, let her stay. Even if you can’t give her—” 

“You must forget that she was your daughter. She is no longer like 
the living. Or,” the curé added significantly, “Like the dead.” 

“No, no!” the villager flung out a hand. Then, blinded by tears, he 
stumbled for the door. He didn’t see Van Helsing by the fireplace. 

When the door slammed shut behind him, Van Helsing beckoned to 
the curé. “Father, some wine?” He pulled back a chair at his table, 
then signaled to the innkeeper for another glass. 

The curé came up wearily. He took the chair. “You saw what 
happened,” he said. “The poor creature. There is nothing I can do for 
him.” 

“There is something I can do, Father.” 

The curé’s small-boned face was still for a moment as he stared at 
this stranger. “Who are you?” 

“The one you sent for. Come upstairs where we can talk.” 

Puffing at the exertion, the landlord deposited the last of Van 
Helsing’s cases in a corner of the room. Then, as he moved to the 
door, he glanced suspiciously at Van Helsing and the curé with their 
heads together. Van Helsing waved him out of the room. 

The curé dropped into an armchair by the fire the landlord had 
built. “When I wrote, I had little hope that you would come.” 

Van Helsing looked grim as they sipped their wine. “I have one fear, 
Father. That you may have summoned me when it’s almost too late.” 

“God forbid!” 


“In your letter you said I might gain some knowledge by talking to 
the Baroness Meinster.” 

“That I did.” the curé lowered his voice. “The villagers don’t think 
she has anything to do with this mysterious business. But I—I can’t 
quite bring myself to believe that the baron has been in the Orient all 
this time as she claims.” 

“Tell me what has been happening.” 


The curé’s gaze darkened. “Each year at this time we find a girl 
dead. With the mark of the vampire at her throat. Only one dead is 
bad enough.” The curé sighed. “But I have a feeling that this thing 
could get out of hand at any time.” 

“And you sense the baroness is behind it?” 


“I sense she knows something about it. Pll put it this way.” The 
priest leaned forward to Van Helsing. “For instance, this man Latour. 
Have you met him by any chance?” 


Van Helsing nodded. “I can say that I have.” 


“He’s seen at the chateau. And then he vanishes for a period of time. 
But on occasion he has brought a pretty girl to this area, on one 
pretext or other. This girl is usually found dead.” 


“So it seems reasonable to suppose that Latour may have a hand in 
the dirty business,” Van Helsing said darkly. 

“And because he is seen from time to time at the chateau, I am 
inclined to think the baroness may know something of our local 
tragedies.” 

“Your suspicions concerning the baron are quite correct,” Van 
Helsing said. “He has been living at the chateau as a prisoner. And he 
has escaped.” 

The curé went white. “I’ve had a feeling the baron is roaming this 
country.” 


“You’ve seen him?” 


“No, but this village girl died last night. And in the way we’ve 
learned to know so well.” The curé beat a fist against his knee. “It was 
her father you saw downstairs. He was fortunate, in a way. He was 
able to see his daughter even in death. But the others—after they have 
been found, they leave and never return.” 

“Why haven’t the villagers protected themselves?” 

“They have tried. But they are simple, God-fearing people. And they 
know that after sunset their loved ones are only safe at home. But you 
see, youth is youth. Lovers make their trysts innocently and in secret, 
so they think.” 

“Yes, I understand that is what happened to the girl Ella last night,” 
Van Helsing said grimly. “She met her young man and then she never 


arrived home.” 


The priest’s face, weathered from the storms that lashed these 
remote mountains seemed tired. “Is there any way to lift this curse. 
Tell me it is not too late for you to help us.” 


“I must start my work at once. Tonight.” Van Helsing got up from 
the chair he had taken and crossed to the pile of cases. He opened the 
largest. From this he removed several articles, among them a crucifix, 
a mallet, a number of sharp wooden stakes, some pieces of ornate 
candle and a manuscript, yellowed with age. The curé watched his 
deposit these things in a canvas carry-all. 

Van Helsing turned. “My first task is to prevent this evil from 
spreading like a vile disease. I must release that village girl at once.” 

The curé’s gaze narrowed. “Release her?” 

“Those who have been infected by the kiss of the vampire must 
themselves infect others. The cult must spread. That is the cardinal 
rule of the undead.” 

“But she is dead—and buried.” 

“She will rise again from her grave.” 

“That does not seem probable,” the curé said, shaking his head. 

“Believe me, Father. She will rise unless I stop her.” 

There was silence in the room, broken only by the sputtering of the 
logs on the hearth. The aroma of wine was heavy. In the yard below, 
the afternoon shadows were moving from the stable, across the 
courtyard. 

The curé placed a hand on Van Helsing’s arm. “Your reputation in 
these matters is well-known. As a last resort I wrote you. My faith in 
you is strong, my son. Forgive the foolish questions of an old man. But 
I can’t understand how you can stop this girl from rising out of her 
grave.” 

Van Helsing dipped a hand into the bag and withdrew one of the 
sharpened stakes. “I must open her grave. And drive this through her 
heart.” 

The curé was shocked. “I could never countenance such an act!” 

Van Helsing leaned close. Dying sunlight fell through the leaded 
windows onto the sharpened stake in his hand. 

“Father, would you rather she became one of the undead? To 
remain a creature of the dark?” 

“I—I know, but it is so ghastly,” the curé said, some of his 
reluctance to sanction this act ebbing away. 

“It is the only way. And then you can perform your own rites with a 
clear conscience.” 


The curé swallowed. He was staring at the worn reed-covered floor. 
He took a deep breath, seemed to debate the matter in his mind. Then 
he looked up, his small face determined. “When must we do this?” 

“Not we, Father,” Van Helsing said, shaking his head. “I must do 
this alone.” 

The curé’s eyes showed a sudden stubbornness. “But I am the 
spiritual leader of this village. These are my people. It is my duty—” 

“TI let you know when it is over. Then you may come to her.” 

The curé was silent for a moment. Then he spread his hands. “I shall 
be praying for you, my son,” he said, his voice resigned. 

Van Helsing asked directions to the graveyard. 


When the curé had gone, Van Helsing removed the notebook that 
held the details of Marianne’s story. Seating himself on the edge of the 
bed, he began to refer to his notes while he studied the yellowed 
pages of the manuscript he had taken from his bag. He was still 
studying it when it became dark enough to light a lamp. From 
downstairs came a murmur of talk. Horses and coaches came and 
went. 

Because he had had little sleep the night before, he blew out the 
lamp and lay down, concentrating on the hour of eight. He would 
have two hours sleep. He dozed off, completely exhausted from the 
strain of the long trip and all that had happened to him since his 
arrival here. 


Chapter 11 


A soft scuffing sound awakened him from a deep and troubled sleep, 
in which he imagined that Marianne herself was being admitted into 
the society of the Undead. 

He was sweating, yet he found himself shivering. For a moment he 
wondered what had brought him out of his nightmare. Then he 
remembered the sound. He lay in the dark, his body tense. The noise 
was repeated, from outside his window. 

Quickly he sat up. The sound came once more. It seemed to be 
moving upward toward his window. And he knew someone was 
climbing the wall. 

Swinging his feet to the floor, he snatched up his feather pillow and 
stuffed it down under the blankets. Then he tiptoed to a corner of the 
room where shadows were deep. He longed for the comforting feel of 
the revolver he had lost over the cliff last night. 

As he watched, his window suddenly opened inward. He saw the 
silhouette of a man’s upper body. Then the man was coming over the 
sill. Moving quietly as if experienced in such nocturnal business. The 
man stood there a moment. Van Helsing could hear his breathing. As 
near as he could tell the man was tall, stocky. He wore a wide- 
brimmed hat and his body was wrapped in a cloak. 

While Van Helsing looked on, the intruder stealthily crossed the 
room. Then Van Helsing saw the outline of a knife in the man’s hand. 
The blade flashed downward sinking into the pillow that had been 
stuffed under the blankets. 

Then, realizing his mistake, the man jerked up, cursing. He whirled, 
at bay, the knife poised to strike again. 

Van Helsing lunged for him—his fist struck the face of the man like 
a club. The knife fell to the floor. They grappled in the darkness. And 
Van Helsing was aware that this man was a match for him. He could 
feel the straining muscles. He could smell brandy and horse-sweat. As 
they struggled they fell across the bed, rolled to the floor. 

Strong hands were suddenly clamped about Van Helsing’s throat. He 
was pushed back with such force that the base of his skull cracked 
sharply against the stones of the fireplace. They rose, came together 
and wrestled across the room, their legs braced. They flailed with 
their fists. Van Helsing tripped over a fallen chair. He went to his 
knees. The assailant rushed him. 

“Youre the baron!” Van Helsing guessed. 


The only reply he received was a harsh laugh and a set of hard 
knuckles across the jaw. With his head ringing, Van Helsing caught 
the man’s wrist, twisted. He tried to duplicate his feat in the woods— 
the breaking of an arm. But this man was too quick. Before Van 
Helsing could get set the man reeled away. 

Lunging for the window, he dove out, head first. Van Helsing 
hurried over and peered out. He was fully expected to see the man 
splattered on the cobblestones below. But slightly to the right of the 
window was the roof of the lean-to he had noticed earlier. The man 
had landed on this roof, apparently unhurt. For now he was 
scrambling down the far side of the lean-to. He disappeared into the 
deep shadows. Van Helsing thought of going after him, then changed 
his mind. He could hear the man running in the darkness. Then there 
was the sound of a horse being ridden rapidly away, in the direction 
of the village. 

Shaken by the vicious attack, Van Helsing picked up the knife. He 
lighted a lamp and studied the weapon. It was a simply made, long- 
bladed dagger. There was no insignia of any kind on the hilt. 

After washing his face, he examined himself in a small framed wall- 
mirror. Although his jaw ached and there was a pain in his left side he 
felt no worse for the attack. 

He went downstairs. If there had been any patrons at the start of the 
fight, they were gone now. Frightened, it seemed, by anything unusual 
happening here. More superstition, he thought. 

Jacques was just coming in the door. Van Helsing knew that even 
though the fight had seemed to last a good quarter of an hour, in 
reality it had taken less than a minute. Just time enough for Jacques, 
playing a card game with the groom, to rush from the stable. 

Van Helsing told Jacques he was all right. After the man left, Van 
Helsing turned to the innkeeper who dozed behind his bar on a high 
stool. The man’s breathing was a little too regular. Van Helsing felt 
the small eyes in the fat face watching him. 

“You sleep soundly, landlord,” Van Helsing said thinly. 

The man opened his eyes. “It has been a long day.” 

“You heard the commotion upstairs?” 

“T heard nothing.” 

“You have no other guests to hear anything?” 


“Everyone is frightened off since the dead girl was found.” He shook 
his head sadly. “It is bad for business.” 


“Someone climbed the wall and got into my room,” Van Helsing 
said. “He intended to knife me in my bed.” 


“Marauders are afoot, so I hear.” 


“Could it have been the baron?” 

The landlord got a bewildered look on his face. “Baron Meinster? 
Oh, no. He is traveling in the Orient.” 

Van Helsing said nothing to this. “How about his man Latour? Have 
you seen him tonight?” 


“Latour? It is possible, I suppose. But he is not the baron’s man.” 
“He has been seen at the chateau.” 


“So has every villager been seen there at one time or another. There 
is hardly a man in this province who has not worked for the 
baroness.” 


“You heard the sounds of the fight upstairs. You couldn’t help but 
hear.” 


The landlord removed a bottle from a shelf “You will have wine to 
settle your nerves? I think you must have suffered from 
hallucinations.” 

“Answer me, landlord. You did hear the fight.” 

At last the man admitted it. “I do not wish to mix in things a sane 
man cannot understand.” Lines at the corner of his mouth seemed to 
deepen and turn gray. “Things that a man can die from.” 

Van Helsing said, “I will have a hot meal.” 

“Tt is late.” 


“You can do me this much of a favor.” Van Helsing studied the 
shadows in the courtyard. Nothing seemed to move. He went to his 
room, got his bag, a dark lantern and a gravedigger’s spade. Then he 
went downstairs. There was a hot bowl of stew on a table and some 
bread. After eating he felt a return of strength. 


The encounter with his assailant had been of short duration but 
brutal. It had taken a lot out of him. Had he not awakened he would 
now be dead, was the chilling thought that gripped him. And if this 
had been the case what would Marianne’s reaction have been? Would 
she have lived out her life at Badstein with the insufferable Lang 
gradually beating her into submission? Or would she have been no 
longer able to stand the province because of what it had done to a 
man named Van Helsing? 

When he paid for the meal, Van Helsing asked the landlord if he 
could purchase or borrow a revolver. 


The man spread his fat hands. “I have no weapon.” 
“T would pay you well.” 


The landlord looked frightened. “I tell you I do not wish to mix in 
things that are none of my business.” 


Well, there was nothing he could do about a revolver in the village 


at this time of evening. Picking up his bag and the other things, he 
stepped out into the darkness. Jacques had been on the prowl, trying 
to find some trace of the would-be assassin. But he’d had no luck. 

“You stay here and keep your eyes open,” Van Helsing said. “I’m 
going to the graveyard.” 

“But you will need the coach, sir.” 

Van Helsing shook his head. “The things I have to do this night are 
best done afoot.” He swung off toward the woods, leaving behind the 
soft lights of the inn. Wind moaned through the high tops of the 
shadowed trees. He followed the path that had brought him to 
Marianne last night. Odd, he thought, how in the space of a few hours 
a man’s life can change completely. Yesterday at this time he had not 
known Marianne. Now she was as much a part of him as his arm. The 
memory of their meeting was the only good thing that had happened. 
He didn’t want to die. 

After the attack tonight, he knew that in addition to freeing this 
village from its curse he had to be constantly on his guard. Here, he 
was dealing with two elements, the supernatural and the physical. 
Either one, if he didn’t exercise extreme caution, could mean the end 
of him, and the end of those dreams that he and Marianne had so 
briefly planned. Once this business here was over he was going to take 
her away. For the first time in years his life would mean something. 
Too long he had been a loose ends, with no real purpose in life. 

At last he came to the graveyard, his dark lantern lighting the way. 
From the low walls he saw the headstones, like ghostly headless 
soldiers at attention. He carefully studied the area, but saw nothing 
suspicious. Occasionally the moon broke through the clouds. 


Following the wall, he came to an arched entrance and saw the 
vaults and the white outlines of the tombstones glinting in the 
moonlight. 

With the lantern throwing its flickering light ahead, Van Helsing 
crept forward, threading his way between the gravestones. He paused 
now and then to examine the ground. 

He glanced at the dark sky, as if half-expecting something to swoop 
down on him. Nothing moved except the shadowed tree tops, stirred 
by the rising wind. 

Then he stopped suddenly, listening. A second sound, other than the 
wind, gripped him. It caused the back of his neck to twitch. A sound 
that could put ice in a man’s veins. Quickly he extinguished the 
lantern. He ducked back into the shadows of a bush that grew beside a 
vault. 

Crouching here, he waited a moment. He heard the sound again. 
This time he was able to judge its direction. He moved toward it, 


keeping to the shadows as best he could. Now the sound was much 
clearer. The sound of a woman’s voice. He paused, hearing the thud of 
his own heartbeat. The woman was muttering to herself. 


He came closer. Suddenly he saw her ahead. A gaunt woman, 
kneeling in the center of a small cleared space. Her hands were 
scraping at the loose earth, shoveling it to one side. Her narrow, lined 
face was alive with a strange excitement as the muttering continued. 

Frozen by the sight of this apparition, he halted. 

“Be patient, my little one,” the woman was saying in her singsong 
voice. “Greta is here to take you to your master.” Greta threw back 
her head and began to laugh. It was a dreadful sound. 

She was peering closely at the earth and the now exposed grave. 
Van Helsing felt his throat dry up as if he suddenly suffered the 
withering scourge of the mistral, the hot wind that blew in from the 
Mediterranean. 

Then, before his eyes, he saw the earth of the grave begin to move. 

The crooning came again: “There, there. Come, my little one.” 

And the earth of the grave became even more disturbed. An arm 
gradually freed itself and waved blindly in the air until the fingers 
clutched the edge of the cavity. The coppery head of Ella, the village 
girl, matted with dirt, slowly appeared. 

She sat up and the earth trickled down over her funeral garment. 
Slowly she pulled herself from the grave. 

Van Helsing watched, transfixed. Her eyes were glittering, her 
mouth half-open in a horrible smile. Her teeth were distended. 

Suddenly, the silence was shattered by a shrill cry from Greta. She 
jerked to her feet, her face wild. She was staring off toward the 
village. 

Wondering what had caused the violent reaction from the woman, 
Van Helsing turned. He heard the sounds of someone running toward 
them, stumbling. And then into view came the curé, his cassock 
flapping, moonlight putting such a pallor on his face as to make him 
appear almost ghostly. 

He was holding up his right hand. “Cease!” he cried at Greta. “I 
forbid you in the name of—” 

Greta began to scream at him. Saliva ran down over her bony chin. 
“Get away! Get away!” 

Because he considered the curé in imminent danger of being 
attacked by the crone, Van Helsing rushed across the clearing. He got 
the curé by the arm, pulled him back. He looked around, saw Greta 
crouching in front of the red-haired Ella, as if to shield her from their 
eyes. 


The sound issuing from Greta’s lips was almost like that of a 
cornered cat. “Get away from here!” she screamed at them. She was 
gesturing wildly. 

Van Helsing tried to push the curé back into the shadows. “Stay out 
of it, Father. Let me do this thing that has to be done!” 

But the curé tried to rush forward. Van Helsing grabbed him. 

Greta was crooning, “Go quickly, my little one. Go to your master.” 

With her funeral robes billowing, the village girl moved with eerie 
swiftness across the churchyard. Releasing the curé, Van Helsing tried 
to find the girl. Then he saw her far ahead, a spot of white against the 
dark woods, and he cursed himself that he had not be able to halt her 
flight. 

With his bag swinging against his legs, he gambled that he might 
head her off. He ran ahead, and finally blocked the path. When she 
came on and saw him there she halted. They faced each other for a 
moment. Suddenly, as he watched, her expression changed to terror. 

Van Helsing took a step toward the girl. “Stand right where you 
are,” he whispered. 

He heard the soft sound of wings beating the air. Startled, he looked 
up. Something velvety black was swooping out of the sky toward him. 
He leaped back, hand upraised to protect his face. A huge bat wheeled 
down on him, its wings extended, its eyes red in the moonlight. 

A gasp of horror burst from Van Helsing as the creature fastened 
itself to his cloak. Desperately, he tried to beat it off. The burning eyes 
he would never forget as long as he lived. The claws were in his cloak, 
the teeth now reached for his throat. By swinging his bag he broke the 
bat’s hold. 

It flew away, circled, then came in for another attack. This time Van 
Helsing covered his face with his arms. 

Just as it neared his face again he saw it unaccountably swerve from 
the intended target. Screeching with fury, it flew away into the night. 

Shaken, Van Helsing lowered his arms. Quickly he looked around to 
see what had deterred the bat from its attack. His bag had fallen open 
on the ground and the contents had been strewn about. In a beam of 
moonlight the crucifix seemed to glow. 

Breathing heavily from his efforts to fight off the great bat, he 
searched for the village girl. The hillside was deserted. Defeat lay 
heavily upon his shoulders. He had been so close to freeing her from 
the curse. 

Tilting back his head, he could see far above the gaunt outline of 
what he knew to be the Chateau Meinster. Replacing the spilled 
articles in the bag, he hunted for a path that would take him through 


the woods and to the chateau. At last he found one. 

It seemed that he was on the steep and crooked path for hours. He 
knew from what Marianne told him that last night she had made her 
blind, panic-stricken flight over this very path from the grim stone 
building above. 


Chapter 12 


With his heart pounding, he finally reached the courtyard. There were 
no lights at any windows. One of the two huge front doors stood ajar. 
Quickly he crossed the deserted courtyard and slipped into the 
chateau. In the cold light of the moon streaming through the high 
windows, the dust that covered the furniture seemed to gleam with an 
eerie whiteness. It made the place even more ghostly. The fireplace 
was a dead black cavern. As he moved quietly across the stone floor, 
he saw the remains of a meal on the table. 

Remembering Marianne’s description of the room, he tiptoed to the 
black door recessed into the wall. He stood there for a moment, every 
nerve strained, as he listened. There was no sound. He could feel the 
cold floor through his boot soles. From his bag he removed the 
crucifix. Dropping it into his pocket, he tried the door. It was 
unlocked. 

He pushed deeper into the room, wondering what he would find. 
The thought came to him then that he might never leave this room 
alive. 

Moonlight filtered through the tall French doors leading to the 
balcony Marianne had mentioned. Cautiously, he moved toward the 
French doors. He stumbled against some heavy object. Startled, he 
recoiled. He struck a wax match. The flickering glow revealed the 
outlines of a high-backed chair. From the dried blood on the arms, the 
seat and the floor below, he guessed that this was the chair in which 
the baroness had met her death. There was no sign of the woman’s 
body. 

Van Helsing moved to a lamp on a table near the far side of the 
room. He touched the match flame to the wick. He looked around. 
The thick gold chain which had held the baron prisoner for so long lay 
crookedly on the floor, like a yellow snake. 

Across the room, heavy crimson drapes hung from ceiling to floor. 
He could feel perspiration on his back. The heavy, weighted silence in 
the chateau was almost unbearable. 

Keeping an eye on the drapes, Van Helsing took from his bag the 
mallet and a pointed stake. He crossed to the drapes. Taking a deep 
breath he tore them aside. The coffin Marianne had described was no 
longer there. Only its imprint was left in the dusty recess that had 
been covered by the drapes. 

He felt thwarted in his attempts to fight this unknown menace. Had 


the coffin remained where it was he could have possibly caught the 
baron there. And with his sharply driven stake ended most of this. But 
it seemed his luck was turning bad. The only good luck had been 
meeting Marianne. Bitterly, Van Helsing stared down at the empty 
recess. 

A sudden crash of shattered glass and a roaring of wind caused him 
to spin. He braced himself, fully expecting the impact of a body 
against his. A hard-swung club or perhaps a knife point seeking his 
heart. A figure stood just inside the shattered French doors. Shards of 
glass lay about her feet. The Baroness Meinster had walked bodily 
through the glass. There were no cuts on her, no signs of blood. He 
flesh had a pallid putrescent tinge. There was a wildness about the 
eyes. And from her mouth, her incisors extended below thin pale lips. 

Van Helsing was quick to recover. She took a step toward him, but 
he did not give ground. He tried to show no sign of fear in the 
presence of this awesome figure. The lack of fright seemed to bewilder 
her. She halted glaring. 

“Who are you that has no fear!” her voice rumbled. She took 
another step. Still he stood near the crimson drapes. 

“Baroness, I have come to find your son.” 

“So you know who I am.” 

“I know who you were, Baroness.” 

“Were?” Her lips thinned over the protruding teeth. 

“You were Baroness Meinster, a cultured, charming woman. A 
worthy descendant of one of the first families of this land.” 

“The first!” the baroness cried. 

“That is what you were, Baroness. Until you discovered that your 
only child was tainted with a disease so vile that you chose to shut 
yourself away. You keep him prisoner rather than admit the truth. 
Even then he sometimes escapes—” 

“So you know the story,” she said heavily. Some of the tension and 
wildness seemed to go out of her face and eyes. 


“Baroness, you have neither asked for, nor deserved this awful fate.” 
“You feel pity for me. What do you want?” 

“Tell me where your son is hiding.” 

Her face changed and she spit at him, “You will never find my son!” 


“Baroness, I can relieve you of this terrible burden if you will only 
—” Van Helsing felt a coldness grip his body. For he saw the woman’s 
gaze flick to something behind him. 


Whirling, he jumped aside. In the doorway stood the baron. 
The eyes of Baron Meinster glowed wickedly. His teeth were 


distended. His lips were bloodless in a pale and handsome face. He 
stood with both hands held behind his back. 

The baron’s voice reverberated against the stone walls: “I know of 
you, Doctor Van Helsing! And I know why you are here. It seems that 
I can entrust your destruction to no one but myself!” 

Van Helsing was moving to one side, inch by inch, so the baroness 
would not be at his back. He wanted to be in a position to watch them 
both. 

“You sent someone to kill me at the inn,” Van Helsing said. 
“Latour?” 

“He has been a faithful servant to me in many ways. But it seems 
that he has met his match in you.” 

Suddenly the baron brought both hands from behind his back. He 
held an ancient two-handed sword that he must have hurriedly 
obtained from an armory somewhere in the chateau. 

With a mad cry, he lunged, swinging the mighty sword in an arc. 
Van Helsing had been gripping the crucifix in his pocket, but he was 
forced to leap back, to keep from being decapitated. And now he had 
to use both hands to swing up a chair for a shield. 

Chortling like a madman, the baron pivoted, came in again. The 
wide heavy blade cleaved the moonstruck air. Van Helsing, in trying 
to keep out of reach of the murderous weapon, fell to his knees. 

There was a whish of air as the steel blade of the old sword neatly 
clipped of the crown of his hat. It was a sound to make the blood run 
cold. Brushing off the remains of the ruined hat, Van Helsing sprang 
to his feet. A quick glance showed the baroness standing rigid across 
the room, as if under some hypnotic spell. 

The baron was advancing, step by step, swinging the sword before 
him with both hands as a peasant might use a scythe to cut weeds in 
his master’s yard. 

Van Helsing knew that if he was pinned against the wall he would 
be lost. He managed to get hold of the chair he had dropped when he 
went to his knees. This he held in front of him. As the baron lunged 
again, Van Helsing parried the blow with the chair. The heavy sword 
cut it neatly in half. 

Van Helsing dropped the pieces and sprinted for the doorway. The 
baron was there ahead of him. Nimbly the doctor evaded another 
savage swipe at his head that would have split him lengthwise. He 
backed until he was against the crimson drapes, the baron coming 
forward. Suddenly Van Helsing gripped the drapes, flinging his full 
weight on them. There was a great ripping of rotted cloth. They 
swirled downward, enfolding the baron and his sword. 


Snarling like a captured cat, the baron clawed his way out of the 
crimson velvet trap. Then he stared at a crucifix in Van Helsing’s 
hand. It seemed to hold him in an icy grip. In that moment, when the 
baron had struggled against the engulfing velvet, Van Helsing had 
benefited from his manoeuver to the extent of withdrawing the 
crucifix from his pocket. Now he held it at arm’s length so that it 
caught the moonlight. 

For a long moment the baron stared. Then, uttering an unearthly 
scream, he rushed from the room. Van Helsing dashed after him. The 
baron flung back the lethal sword. Van Helsing was forced to hurl 
himself aside to keep from being struck by the heavy weapon. It fell, 
clattering against the hearth. By the time Van Helsing got to his feet 
the baron was out in the courtyard. 

With his cape billowing behind him, the baron raced across the 
cobblestones to a waiting carriage. From the doorway, Van Helsing 
could see a moonlighted coffin across the back seat of the carriage. 
And seated on this, rigid and white-faced, was the red-haired village 
girl. Dirt from the grave still clung to her hair and the shoulders of her 
funeral garments. 

With a mighty burst of speed Van Helsing closed the gap between 
himself and the fleeing baron. But it was not enough. The baron’s wild 
leap carried him to the carriage seat. Snatching up the whip he beat 
off Van Helsing’s attempt to unseat him. The team sprang forward. 

Again Van Helsing was nearly run down as he had been the night 
before on the mountain. A carriage wheel narrowly missed crushing 
him, then the vehicle was whirling down the road. 

When he entered the baron’s quarters, Van Helsing saw the baroness 
standing on the balcony, peering down into the abyss below. In the 
distance he could hear the carriage driven at reckless speed down the 
mountain road. 


The baroness sensed Van Helsing’s presence. She turned almost 
majestically. “My son has escaped you.” 

“Not for long, Baroness.” 

“You will never destroy him. He is too clever for you.” 

Van Helsing shook his head, noticing that even now there was a 
trace of pride in her voice. “You knew what he was, and yet you—” 

“T could not kill my own son, if that is what you mean. Yes, I knew 
what he was. There were times when he did escape from this place. 
And they were days of terror. But then I had him securely chained, 
and only I had the key.” Her lips hardened over the distended teeth. 
“Yes, I gave into his whims, to a certain extent to pacify him. Or so I 
thought. I allowed girls to be brought here so that he could gaze upon 
them. And then they would go. But I realize that some of them were 


later waylaid by Latour and brought back here. And I know what 
happened to them.” 

“By taking the blood of his own mother he has broken the laws of 
Darkness. If I do not destroy him he will eventually be destroyed by 
his own kind.” 


She stared at him, shock slowly deepening in her bright eyes. Then 
she turned and looked down into the mists of the valley below. For an 
instant she seemed lost in some dark world of her own. 


Van Helsing seized the moment to drive home his point. “Baroness, 
you know what must be done.” 

“T am not afraid. I could have thrown myself to the rocks below.” 

“That would not have released you. You know that.” 

“Release?” She stiffened. “There can be no release.” 

“There is only one way.” He held out one of the sharpened stakes. 


A flash of fear crossed her eyes. Instantly it was replaced by relief. 
She came towards him. 


Chapter 13 


Even though the hour was getting late Marianne had not retired. She 
sat in her lamplighted room and thought of Van Helsing. A cold fear 
gripped her when she considered the danger he faced. How was he 
faring in his quest at the chateau some fifteen miles away? Before 
leaving he had given her a rough outline of his plans. She prayed that 
he would return to her safely. Nothing else mattered. 

She glanced at her bed, the covers turned down. She did not feel the 
need of sleep. She was still too keyed up from her experiences; 
thankful that it had been her good fortune to meet Van Helsing. When 
they were married, he would take her away from all this. She knew 
now that she could never enjoy working for anyone of Lang’s 
temperament. 

He was a hard taskmaster. At supper tonight, at the long table 
where they ate with the girls, Gina, sitting on her right, had said 
something about the shadows of the trees looking like ghosts against 
the windows. For some reason she could not explain, Marianne felt 
hysterical merriment bubbling just beneath the surface. She giggled; it 
was true hysteria. Speaking of ghosts reminded her so keenly of those 
terrible hours at Chateau Meinster. 


Lang had rapped on the table with his knife. “We will have no levity 
during the meal, Miss Danielle,” he said sternly. “The teaching of 
young ladies must be without humor. Education is serious. And our 
teachers must set an example.” 

The reprimand caused Marianne to flush. Gina had given her arm a 
squeeze of sympathy. 

Now Marianne nodded at a chair upholstered in a rose colored 
fabric. “Come and sit down, Gina.” 

For a few moments they talked about the school and the Langs. 
Then Gina said almost shyly, “Tell me about Doctor Van Helsing.” 

Marianne felt the familiar rush of blood to her face whenever his 
name was mentioned. She hoped it didn’t show in the lamplight. She 
tried to look unconcerned. 

“[ve told you, Gina,” Marianne said with a slight irritation at the 
girl’s persistence “He is just a friend.” 

“You’re going to marry him, aren’t you?” With a faint smile on her 
lovely lips, Gina went back to her own room. 

Gina had been gone only a few minutes when there was another 
knock on the door. Marianne put aside the book she had been trying 


to read. And she thought, Gina has returned to pester me again about 
the doctor. Pll have to tell him, and we can have a good laugh about 
how a young and impressionable girl was so taken by his looks. 

Marianne sighed when the knock was repeated. “Come in.” 

It was not Gina but Mrs. Lang who entered. Her plump face beamed. 
There was the air of a conspirator about her as she peered furtively 
down the hall then closed the door. 

“T thought I had better come with the news myself,” she whispered, 
her eyes shining. 

“What news?” Marianne asked, feeling a faint alarm. Had anything 
happened to Van Helsing? 

“You know how the girls are. The gossip—and well, my dear, he’s 
here.” 

Marianne gave her a look of confusion. “Who is here?” 

“Oh, come. Don’t pretend ignorance.” she chuckled. “Why didn’t 
you mention that he might come? Luckily Professor Lang has not 
returned from the village. I don’t know what he’d say—” 

“Perhaps you had better explain—” 

“Come along, my dear. Mustn’t keep a man waiting.” She bustled 
out into the hallway, beckoning Marianne to follow. 

Marianne trailed along, her pace finally quickening. Of course, who 
else could it be but Van Helsing. She remembered then, as she 
descended the stairs with Mrs. Lang, that she had taken down her 
hair. It hung loosely about her shoulders in thick golden waves. But 
she wouldn’t take the time to pin it up now. He heart was bursting 
with anticipation. Perhaps his work here was finished sooner than 
he’d planned. And they could go away. Memory of their scene in his 
room at the inn made her dizzy. 

She looked down at herself, smoothing the blue dress she had 
borrowed from one of the other teachers. 

“You must be quick Marianne,” Mrs. Lang whispered in that 
conspiratorial tone. “It wouldn’t do for Professor Lang to return and 
find you two together.” She was beaming again. “Isn’t it exciting?” 

Marianne gave her a puzzled look, a faint warning bell clanging in 
her consciousness. Why was the visit of Van Helsing at this time of 
night evoking such excitement in the woman? 

“PIL keep watch,” Mrs. Lang whispered, and nodded at the door to 
the study. “In you go.” 

Marianne entered, closed the door behind her. Puzzled when she 
saw no sign of Van Helsing right away, she looked around at the book- 
lined walls, the heavy desk. Then she heard a sound behind her. 
Turning quickly she saw the tall, lean Baron Meinster. Very elegant 


with his crimson-lined cloak thrown across his shoulders. He was 
bareheaded. His dark hair was neatly brushed. His mouth smiled. 

For a moment, complete shock held her rigid. Then she opened her 
mouth to scream. But he rushed to her. The palm of his hand across 
her mouth choked off the cry for help. Roughly, he drew her against 
him. 

“Let me go,” she whispered hoarsely against the cold palm of his 
hand. 

He laughed. “No use to fight me.” 

“There is every reason to fight you.” Panic was rising sharply in her. 
She tried to get away, but he flung her back into his arms. 

“Marianne,” he whispered. “I need you. I’ve never needed anyone in 
my life as I need you.” 


“Don’t talk that way,” she shot at him. 

“Do you wish to destroy me?” 

“Yes!” 

“You will destroy me if you do not do as I wish. You are my last 
hope. The last hope of sanity, of reason in this mad world.” 

“My God!” she cried, putting a shaking hand to her face. “You talk 
of a mad world—Stay away from me!” He was coming for her again. 
She tried to scream, but the sound died in her throat. 

No longer did he look maniacal as he had in the woods. She 
remembered, blushing hotly, how he had disrobed her. What would 
have happened to her had not that thin bar of daylight and the 
crowing of the cock sent him fleeing wildly into the forest? 

Backing, she felt a wave of icy fear grip her as she came up against 
the hard edge of the desk. She tried to squirm away—the baron’s arms 
pinned her. He pressed her back, his fingers hurt her arms. She 
thought of Van Helsing’s gentleness, and she screamed silently for his 
help. 

Now the baron had caught her by the hair, pushing her face against 
his chest, muffling any sound from her even if she had possessed the 
strength to utter any. She tried to twist away but one arm pinned her 
waist. His arms were like steel bands. 

“Please, please,” she managed to say. “Let me go.” 

Still gripping her by the hair with one hand, he forced her head 
back. And as she gathered strength for a wild scream, his mouth 
pressed down on hers, cutting off the strident cry. His lips burned like 
fire. But now he did not arouse her as he had in the woods. Her heart 
cried out for Van Helsing. He was the man for her. There was no one 
else in the world. 

Then she felt his free hand move about her and she cringed, 


loathing him. 

Her hands groped behind her across the desk for some weapon. Her 
fingers almost reached a heavy inkstand. Then he was kissing her 
again. She beat at him with her fist. She might as well have been 
beating the top of Lang’s desk, for all the effect it had on him. 

Then he suddenly jerked her head clear back until she thought her 
neck would crack. With a horrible fascination she saw him bending 
toward her exposed throat. 

A strange, compelling warmth seemed to creep through her, 
uncoiling her tension, melting the last of her will. She drew back and 
saw that his teeth were distended and bloodied. She could feel a small 
sharp pain at her throat that was even now quickly fading. 

In her last moment of reality, she wondered why she did not resent 
this puncturing of her flesh. Leaning back against the desk, she gave 
him a lazy smile. His face seemed to float before her. He bent forward, 
cupping his hands against her. She beamed at him and closed her 
eyes. 

“My lord,” she whispered. She lay back on the desk. 

“And now, my dear. Later I will take you to a secret place. There 
you will become my bride. But there are things to do first.” 

“Take me, Baron.” It was not her voice. These were not her arms 
aching for him. But she did not care. Nothing mattered in this 
luxurious, enervating warmth that pervaded her body. 

She closed her eyes and made small moaning sounds. Her long 
golden hair hung down over the edge of the desk and the blue dress 
clung to her. Down her throat coursed twin rivulets of blood. 

Catching her by a wrist, the baron drew her gently to her feet. With 
a handkerchief, he wiped blood that had dripped to the top of Lang’s 
desk, and while she watched him, gripped by that wonderful lethargy, 
he arranged her long hair so that it hid the wound at her throat. 

Mrs. Lang had been restless pacing the common room. Occasionally 
she would peer out at the shadowed grounds, watching for her 
husband’s carriage. When she finally did hear it approach from 
Badstein she was gripped by an awesome fear. What would Charles 
say? She put a moist palm to her forehead. Charles and his 
unpredictable temper. His adherence to such a strict moral code. 

What would he say if he found the two lovers alone in his study? 
She and Charles had worked so long, so hard. She had to admit that 
Charles had made something of this school. There had been nothing 
here. He had remodeled the buildings at his own expense, using 
money inherited from his father. The school had a fine reputation and 
one breath of scandal—ruin would follow. She never should have 


allowed Marianne to see the baron at this hour. And in her husband’s 
study— 

And there was Charles Lang now, coming up the steps. She thought 
she would have time enough to warn them while he took his rig to the 
stables, but now he was entering, his long bony face reddened from 
anger. 

“Whose carriage is that outside?” he demanded. 

Her hands flew to her mouth. It was something she hadn’t counted 
on. She had seen the baron put his carriage on the far side of the 
building where she was sure Charles wouldn’t see it. 

“T asked you a question,” he said coldly, staring down at the face of 
his wife, with its pale jowls and frightened eyes. He leaned close to 
sniff her breath. “Have you been at the sherry again.” 

She shook her graying head. He smelled of night and the cold wind 
and horses. 

“What have you been up to?” he demanded. 

“Nothing, Charles, I—” 

Because she was glancing frantically in the direction of his study, he 
strode purposefully in that direction. She ran after him on her short 
legs, tugging at his jacket sleeve. 

“Let me explain.” she begged. 

“There is something going on in my study,” he said ominously. 

“Miss Danielle is there with a man. And you will never guess who.” 

“You mean you have allowed that girl to remain in my study? With 
a man?” He was aghast. 

“He is her fiancé.” 

Lang pushed past her. He flung open the door and strode into the 
study. Mrs. Lang was still calling frantically from the hall, “Charles, I 
am trying to tell you—” 

Lang had come to a halt, his face mottled with fury. He saw a tall 
handsome, aristocratic-looking man standing with his arm about the 
waist of that new teacher. Marianne Danielle was smiling up at the 
handsome face. There was complete adoration in her eyes. 

Lang thundered at the smiling stranger, “Sir, what is the meaning of 
this.” 

The sound of his blustery voice seemed to bring Marianne slightly 
out of her dreamlike world. “Oh, darling, this is Professor Lang.” 

The tall man bowed. “Mr. Lang, I am honored.” 

Lang strode up, his large hands clenched. “My wife may have been 
misguided enough to allow this sort of thing to take place!” he 
thundered. “But I demand an explanation of your conduct!” 


“I feel I must introduce myself. While I was traveling in the Orient, 
my mother wrote me that she had allowed someone named Lang to 
start a school on a parcel of land controlled by us.” 

Lang’s heavy jaw fell. “You—you are—” 

“Baron Meinster. As I explained to your wife, Miss Danielle and I 
are old friends. More than friends, I should add.” He smiled with a 
flash of white teeth. 

Lang was plainly flustered. The color of his face changed rapidly 
from red to white. “The baron,” he choked. “How good to meet you at 
last. I—” 


“I heard Miss Danielle was in Badstein,” the baron went on 
smoothly, “so I came by to renew our acquaintance. And I was so 
taken with the sight of her after so long that I asked for her hand in 
marriage. Happily, she has accepted.” 

Mrs. Lang, who had been hovering in the doorway with the look of 
doom upon her face, now rushed forward. “Isn’t it thrilling, Charles?” 
she exclaimed in a quivering voice. 


Lang’s loud voice had brought the older girls, rooming in this, the 
main building, from their bedrooms. They were peering over the 
banister to see what had caused this nocturnal storm by Professor 
Lang. They stared down at the handsome baron and Miss Danielle as 
the pair emerged from the study. 

The baron saw the shining faces above the stair rail and waved. This 
excited them, all save the dark Gina. She stared stonily down at 
Marianne Danielle. With his arm still about Marianne’s waist, the 
baron walked with her to the front door. 

“Good night, my dear,” he said. “Remember your promise.” 

“T shall,” Marianne said softly. 

As the baron swept out the door, Mrs. Lang hurried forward. There 
was the clatter of carriage wheels as the baron drove off into the 
velvet night. 


“T am so excited,” Mrs. Lang bubbled. 


Lang said pompously, “You couldn’t marry a finer man.” He cleared 
his throat. “I hope when you and the baron are man and wife you will 
not let any little unpleasantness you might have imagined—” He 
groped for words, his bony face reddening again. “In other words, we 
wish to be very good friends, Miss Danielle.” 

“Of course.” 


Mrs. Lang was clapping her hands briskly at the girls huddled on the 
staircase. “Off to your rooms at once!” she cried. “I’ve never seen 
anything like it, standing there gaping. Off with you.” Then to her 
husband, she said, “The school will talk of nothing else for weeks.” 


“They mustn’t neglect their studies,” Lang said firmly as the girls 
scurried up the stairs. “However, this is an occasion. You will join us, 
Miss Danielle, in some suitable refreshment?” 

“Thank you, but if you will excise me, I think I shall go to my 
room.” 

“Certainly. You must be exhausted after a trying day.” 

She crossed the room, head back, the blue dress showing off her 
splendid figure. Lang said, a little nervously, “I hope she hasn’t taken 
offense at some of the things I—er might have done.” 

“T think she is a very level-headed girl. Very forgiving.” Mrs. Lang 
gazed fondly after Marianne as the girl disappeared up the stairs. 

“Odd, but I had the feeling she was infatuated with Doctor Van 
Helsing,” Lang said. “Well, there is no accounting for the female 
mind.” 

Upstairs, Marianne moved along the hall to her room. She found 
Gina waiting for her at the door and gave the girl a dreamy smile. She 
could not help but notice that Gina’s dark eyes were angry. 

Gina said, “You should be ashamed of yourself.” 

“Is that so?” Lazily Marianne moved across the room. She felt as if 
she might be lounging in a very special cloud high above the earth. 
“Go to bed, Gina,” she said sharply. “I am tired.” 

But Gina didn’t move. Her red underlip was pushed out. “Here you 
are practically engaged to Doctor Van Helsing, then the moment that 
poor man turns his back you allow the baron to make love to you.” 

“You know nothing of love,” Marianne said, a very wise and 
superior look in her eyes. “You’re much too young.” 

“I don’t think so,” Gina snapped. “I’ve listened at closed doors. I 
know what goes on behind them.” 

“Here in the Academy?” Marianne asked, although not really caring 
one way or the other. 

“No, at home. My father is an army officer and when he is away—” 
Her bitter voice continued. “Well, I know what goes on.” 

“Gina, I am very tired. Please do as I ask.” 

“I like Doctor Van Helsing very much. I don’t think you should treat 
him this way.” 

Marianne sank wearily to the padded seat in front of her dressing 
table. Picking up her brush, she mechanically pushed the bristles 
through her thick hair. 

Suddenly, a startled look crossed Gina’s face. She came up, leaning 
over. “What has happened to your throat?” 


“My throat—” 


“It is bleeding.” 

Marianne looked up, her face bright. She drew a handful of soft hair 
across her shoulders so that it covered the wound. 

“You saw nothing, Gina,” Marianne said. “You are a very 
imaginative girl. Now go and leave me with my thoughts.” 

“The way you have treated Doctor Van Helsing is disgraceful. 
Taking up with the baron just because he has a title, while Van 
Helsing is nothing but a doctor.” 

Marianne put down the brush and stood up. She unbuttoned the 
blue dress. While Gina watched from across the room, Marianne lazily 
removed her garments until she stood tall and straight, her flesh 
glowing in the lamplight. 

Gina looked shocked. “What a terrible thing to do. Disrobing in the 
presence of another. You must be a wanton, Miss Danielle!” 

With that narcotized smile still on her lips, Marianne pulled back 
the bedclothes and crawled in. 

Gina shook her dark head. “You mean you’re not even going to 
sleep in a nightdress?” 

“Go along, Gina.” 

“T suppose if Professor Lang knocked on the door you’d meet him as 
you are.” 

“If my master told me to, I would.” 

“Your Master?” Gina exclaimed. Then, taking a final look at the 
golden girl on the bed, she stormed out of the room. 

Marianne pushed aside a window curtain. Her expression was 
almost trancelike, almost wicked. She stared out at the silhouette of a 
windmill on a distant hill. Its great sails, outlined by moonlight, were 
almost like giant wings against the purple sky. 


Chapter 14 


The moonlight was gone from the stone face of the Chateau Meinster. 
The first thin brightness of the new day showed in the east. On the 
balcony wall, adjacent in the forest, birds chirped their own special 
greeting to the new day. 

Van Helsing, his face drawn with fatigue, stood looking past the 
shattered French doors to the baroness. She lay just inside the baron’s 
room. Her face was relaxed. Her eyes stared unseeing, glazed in death. 
Her teeth were no longer distended. Blood had spread from the 
wooden stake that pierced her heart. 

Slowly, Van Helsing turned and peered over the balcony wall into 
the valley. His bag rested on the wall. He took a deep breath of the 
fresh mountain air. Then he crossed to the baron’s bed. Taking a 
silken sheet, he used it to cover the body of the baroness. Then he 
pulled the drapes across the shattered panes of glass, making the room 
dark as midnight. 

Alert to any danger that might be waiting for him, he crept out into 
the chilly hall. By daylight it looked even more decrepit. Great ugly 
stains from forgotten storms darkened the stone walls. The courtyard 
showed the general decay of the place. Some of the cobblestones were 
missing, others cracked. The tall doors were badly weathered. The 
courtyard gate hung open, lopsided on one hinge. 

Following the steep path he had taken the night before, Van Helsing 
made his way down to the lower levels. He glanced at the shadowed 
trees, half-expecting either Latour or the baron to try and corner him. 
Perhaps both of them. Or even some of the villagers who so resented 
his presence. 

At last he reached the inn. The walk had done him good. It had 
helped to clear his mind. 

His man Jacques met him in the courtyard of the Running Boar Inn. 
“T searched for you when you did not return.” 

“Tm glad you didn’t find me,” Van Helsing said soberly. Then 
added, “Have the coach ready to go at any time.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“By the way, Jacques. Go to the village and see if you can buy a 
revolver.” 

“Gladly,” Jacques said, feeling the lump on his head. “I would be 
pleased to use it on Latour.” 


Van Helsing gave him some money, then tiredly entered the inn. It 
was nearly deserted at this early hour. Two farmers talking earnestly 
at a corner table broke off and looked at him. He supposed that even 
under normal conditions a stranger would be regarded with suspicion 
here in this lonely mountain country. But now, with a village girl 
dead, their suspicions went even deeper. 

“Thank God,” a man said, and Van Helsing turned. The gray-haired 
curé hurried toward him, cassock swinging about his ankles. There 
were shadows under his eyes and his small intense face looked 
haggard. “Thank heaven you're safe,” he murmured. 

“T had a certain amount of luck,” Van Helsing said. 

“T have been at my wit’s end with worry.” the curé confided. “I 
never should have interfered last night.” 

“Do not reproach yourself, Father. The night was not entirely 
wasted.” 

The priest’s brows lifted. “You were successful?” 

“To a degree.” Van Helsing looked around. The two farmers at the 
corner table by the window were watching him. He turned to the 
curé. “We are both weary. This is no place to talk. There are such long 
ears.” He nodded at the farmers. 

“The night has exhausted me, I admit,” the curé said. 

“Later, then,” Van Helsing said. “When we are both refreshed.” 

“Very good.” The curé padded out, a weary little man caught up in 
the terror that had gripped his parishioners. 

As the door closed quietly behind him, the landlord’s wife entered 
from the kitchen with a jug of hot water. She passed the table Van 
Helsing had taken and glanced at him with disapproval. 

“You again, eh?” she said. 

“Me again.” 

“You have brought us nothing but trouble. Your room is a shambles. 
What happened?” 

“Ask your husband, who seemed to have been taken with a sudden 
siege of deafness. There was a fight. He did nothing to try and stop it.” 

She sighed. Her mustache looked darker in the daylight. “You wish 
something?” 

“Some coffee. please. And cognac.” 

She looked a little surprised at his request for brandy at this early 
hour. Lifting the jug of hot water from Van Helsing’s table where she 
had rested it while they talked, she went behind the jutting stone 
fireplace and to someone out of Van Helsing’s range of vision. But he 
could hear the querulous male voice. 


“Woman, I said hot water. This is lukewarm.” 

“Put your hand in it then, Doctor Tobler,” the woman said sharply. 
“if you don’t believe it is hot.” 

“Icy to the touch, likely. Ouch—ouch—It is hot! Very well, you may 
go.” 

In a moment, the woman brought Van Helsing’s coffee and brandy. 

The brandy helped ease some of his tiredness. He lit a cheroot from 
a wax match and leaned back in his chair. Closing his eyes, he thought 
of Marianne. He wondered if she had been able to sleep last night. He 
hoped so. At least she was beyond the clutches of the baron. But the 
pleasant image of Marianne Danielle was rudely torn from his mind by 
the querulous voice. 

“Would you be so kind as to help me, sir?” 

Van Helsing looked up, staring in amazement. He saw a lank, 
almost emaciated, figure. Over the head, and framing each side of a 
narrow face, was a towel. In one hand he held a bottle. In the other 
was the steaming jug of water. 

The man’s small eyes, behind steel-rimmed spectacles, peered at 
him. He sat down. The two farmers were moving towards the door, 
looking around at Van Helsing and his strange companion. 

“I am Doctor Tobler,” the man said. 

“And I am—” 

Tobler, his voice muffled by the towel he had used to now 
completely cover his face, cut in, “Pour an ounce or so of the contents 
of this bottle into the jug.” 

Van Helsing felt an irritation he found hard to suppress. But he 
uncorked the bottle the man pushed toward him. He poured in some 
of the greenish-looking fluid. Instantly there was a cloud of nauseous 
vapor rising from the jug. Van Helsing coughed. 

Tobler complained, “You didn’t put in nearly enough, man.” 

Van Helsing poured in more of the foul-smelling concoction. “Ah 
that’s better,” Tobler muttered and was gripped by a paroxysm of 
coughing. Then, after a moment, he said, “Fine. I feel fine. Nothing 
like it to clear the head of germs.” 

He jerked the towel from his head. His skull was completely bald. 
Removing his glasses, he cleaned the lenses that had become steamed 
from the hot water. He replaced the glasses, then regarded Van 
Helsing a moment. “Are you by chance the doctor visiting here?” 

“The name is Van Helsing—” 

“Of course. I knew you were the only person of intelligence here 
besides myself and the curé. As a man of medicine—” he waved a 
hand at the bottle and the water jug—“you can understand why it’s 


necessary to take such precautions.” 

“T am not a man of medicine—” 

But Tobler overrode him with his querulous voice. “A person can’t 
be too careful when handling the dead.” He removed a smaller bottle 
from a coat pocket, poured out some white pills and popped them into 
his mouth. “Prevention is better than any cure.” 

Van Helsing had slowly stiffened in his chair. It had taken his tired 
mind a moment to react. “Handling the dead?” he repeated. “Just 
what do you mean?” 

But Tobler had fumbled another bottle from his bulging pockets. 
These pills were pink. “I feel rather well fortified for the ordeal at the 
Academy—” 

Van Helsing leaned forward, his face tense. “What happened?” he 
demanded. 

“You plan to stay here? There is hardly room in this province for 
two doctors. I can tell you that—” 

“What happened at the Academy?” Van Helsing shouted. 

“It is why I’ve been taking such precautions,” Doctor Tobler said, as 
if surprised at the question. 

“Who—is—dead?” 

“I do hope this wont make any difference in my retaining fee. 
Really should charge the Academy extra for this, you know.” 

“Answer me! Who is dead?” 

“It is the first time they’ve had a death at the Academy—” Then, 
seeing the hot gaze of the man across the table from him, Doctor 
Tobler said. “One of the young ladies expired during the night. I just 
received word.” 

“A young lady?” Van Helsing’s mind was in torment. “Teacher or 
pupil?” 

“Pm quite sure I don’t know. Some of the teachers there are rather 
young.” Tobler stood up. “I’m leaving for there now. To tell the truth, 
I don’t like it. Could be the fever, you know.” 

“Or a vampire.” 

Tobler chuckled. “Oh, come now, sir. You are much to intelligent to 
believe those tales.” 

“You’ve seen the marks at the throat in the other deaths?” 

“Of course. But it’s the work of some maniac. Quite human. Not the 
work of some bat which takes the form of a man when the moon is 
right.” 

Grabbing his bag, Van Helsing rushed to the yard looking for 
Jacques. But his coach was gone to the village, he remembered. He 


had sent Jacques on an errand. 

Doctor Tobler was leisurely climbing into a carriage near the front 
door of the inn. Shouting for him to wait, Van Helsing ran to him. 
Without waiting for an invitation, he climbed in beside the doctor. He 
jerked the reins from the startled man, used a whip on the team of 
black horses, and sent them lunging out of the yard at a brisk run. 

“We'll both go to Academy!” Van Helsing shouted above the roar of 
hoofbeats, the whine of carriage wheels. 

“This is very foolish, sir!” Tobler yelled, holding his hat against the 
wind. “You might be exposed to the fevers—” 


Chapter 15 


In the hour before dawn, Gina has awakened from a restless sleep. 
Most of the night she had tossed and turned on the narrow bed. Her 
bedclothes were in a tangle as a result. Half of them were on the floor. 
For some reason she could not explain, a cold numbing terror seemed 
to sweep in like mist from an icy bog. 

With a gasp she sat up, hearing something at her window. 
Moonlight was still strong. In the distance she could see the outlines 
of the abandoned mill that the girls swore was haunted. But Professor 
Lang would become angered when he heard any such nonsense. He 
said that superstition was only for the ignorant. 

Then, to her horror, she saw something hovering just outside her 
window. Something black and ugly. It was some winged thing. Small 
red eyes glared at her. Then she suddenly knew what it was. A bat! 
How horrible! 

Covering her face with her blankets, she shivered, but then a gentle, 
soothing voice said, “Do not be afraid.” 

Startled, she jerked down the covers. She knew her face was pale as 
death. There was a man standing in her room. 

“T am the baron. You saw me earlier. You are the pretty dark-haired 
one on the staircase who caught my eye.” 

“How did you get in here?” She looked wildly around. “What 
happened to the bat?” 

“It is gone. I made sure of that.” 

She looked toward the open window. The bat was no longer 
hovering there. Holding the covers against her breasts, she sat up. 
“You shouldn’t be in my room. If the Langs knew you were here I—I 
would be sent home.” 

“Would that be so terrible?” 

“In my case, yes.” She was losing some of her fear. Despite the risks 
involved she could not help but experience a delicious thrill at the 
danger. 

And she was further amazed at her reaction when he sat on the 
edge of her bed and she did not object. He put out a hand and stroked 
her dark head. “You are a pretty child, my dear.” 

She smiled. It was very still in the room. She could barely see his 
face. 

“You like Miss Danielle, do you not?” he was saying. 


“I did. She’s going to break the heart of a very fine man.” 

“You mean Van Helsing.” The baron smiled. “The tragedy of true 
love.” 

“Do you love her?” Gina demanded. 

“T love all things of beauty.” 

Gina drew back from him. “Then you are as fickle as she is.” Then 
she felt the terror begin its insidious entrapment of her body again. 
“Why are you here,” Her voice was shaking now. 

She began inching across the bed, ready to flee, to hurl herself from 
the window if necessary. Death preferred to dishonor, she recalled 
reading somewhere. But even now, as the moment seemed to be 
almost upon her, she doubted whether she could take this extreme 
step. 

Then his hand reached for her again, this time resting against the 
back of her neck. She struggled. “P1 scream.” 

“No you won’t, Gina. That would be unwise.” 

As his hand began stroking her back, she closed her eyes. The lips in 
the dark face parted. She could feel the fear melting in her, to be 
replaced by an enveloping warmth. His hand was so gentle as it 
circled her body, the fingers closing resolutely on the soft swell of a 
breast. Gina shuddered, yet felt no sense of shame or revulsion. 
Instead a great liquid warmth spread through her veins. Her breast 
quivered under the artful manipulation of the baron’s fingers and she 
twisted around to arch her enthralled flesh hard against him. 

An odd, unearthly laugh issued from the baron’s throat and his 
mouth spread in a leer as she surrendered herself to him. She lifted 
her mouth to kiss his cheek, then slid her lips toward his. The baron 
bent his head and abruptly Gina got a glimpse of his distended teeth. 
A terrible shock of terror ripped through her and she tried to retreat 
from his embrace. But she was paralyzed, unable to move or cry out. 

“T wish we could be together for hours,” he whispered. “But it will 
soon be daylight.” His head came down to hers. She felt the touch of 
his lips at her throat, then an intense, burning pain followed by 
complete and shattering darkness. 

As she fell back, the baron leaped to his feet. He looked quickly 
around, his cloak about him. He seemed to melt into the darkness, to 
be replaced by a bat, its hideous eyes staring at the girl on the bed. 
Then it flew out into the fading night and soon it was lost upon the 
great sea of darkness. Beyond, the abandoned mill loomed ghostly in 
the moonlight. 

Much later, the carriage driven by Van Helsing swung perilously on 
two wheels as it roared into the drive at the Academy. Van Helsing, 


his hair flying, lashed the foam-flecked team. Doctor Tobler was 
hanging on, his face ashen at the reckless manner in which this 
younger man had handled his team all the way from the inn. Leaping 
down in front of the school, Van Helsing tied the team at the edge of 
the woods. Then he sprinted for the front door. 

The moment Van Helsing entered he could sense the atmosphere of 
mourning. He saw the students, their eyes reddened from weeping, 
and Mrs. Lang, her face tear-stained. Only Lang looked stern and 
inflexible as usual. They all turned to stare at the disheveled Van 
Helsing who rushed across the room. 

“Who is it?” he demanded. “Who is dead?” And then he saw 
Marianne standing with some of the girls. His relief was so great that 
for a moment his knees threatened to buckle. 

“Thank God,” he murmured and hurried over. The subdued girls 
gave him frightened glances, then backed away. 

Only Marianne smiled at him. “I am glad you came,” she said, and 
held out her hands to him. He was surprised at the coldness of her 
fingers. Almost a gravelike coldness, was the thought that screamed 
through his mind. He peered at her closely, seeking some change in 
her. The lovely face seemed composed. 

“What has happened here?” he demanded. 


But Marianne made no reply, for at that moment Doctor Tobler 
bustled in, staring at the quiet gathering through his steel-rimmed 
spectacles. 


“Death seems everywhere,” he said, and some of the girls 
shuddered. 

Lang said, “There is no use in frightening these young ladies.” 

“Who is it?” Van Helsing demanded. 

“It is Gina,” Marianne said. She gave him a wan smile. “Poor Gina.” 

Van Helsing gripped her arms. “Do you feel all right?” 

“T feel fine.” She wore her blue dress. Her long hair framed her face, 
not pinned up as it usually was. 

At that moment he did not stop to wonder why. Tobler had been 
talking to Lang, and now the doctor said, popping a pill into his 
mouth, “I suppose I might as well do my duty and breathe the germ- 
laden air of the girl’s bedroom. Such risks I take.” 

Marianne said, “Gina is sleeping peacefully.” 

Van Helsing gave her a strange look. 

Tobler said, “Ah yes. The sleep of the dead. I do hope it is peaceful. 
We will all know in time. Shall we have a look at the corpse, Doctor 
Van Helsing?” 


Mrs. Lang clapped her hands, murmuring in a broken voice, “Girls, 
girls, back to your rooms. A day of sorrow must not darken all of our 
lives.” 


Lang led the way to Gina’s room. As Van Helsing viewed the girl’s 
body, he felt an intense anger and a sense of frustration. She was 
sprawled across the bed. Even in death her face was pretty. He 
recoiled as he saw the two marks at her throat. 


Lang looked nervous. “You’ve noticed the wound. I suppose the 
superstitious would say it is the mark of a vampire, but—” 


Van Helsing turned and gave him a long, hard glance. 


“You can see,” Lang went on, “that she suffered some sort of injury. 
Probably fell against some sharp object.” 

Tobler was frowning at the body. “Well, it does shake a person’s 
faith in only those things that can be explained.” 

Van Helsing said, “Lang, do any of the others know about the 
wound?” 


“Only my wife saw it. But she obeys my orders implicitly. If I tell 
her to keep quiet about it, she will.” 


Doctor Tobler had removed a handkerchief from his pocket and now 
breathed through it as if that would cleanse the air of germs. 
“Terrible, terrible,” he kept muttering over and over. 


Lang watched, tight-lipped, as Van Helsing studied the open 
window. Below, the yard was shadowed by clouds that were blowing 
in from the west. In the distance, he could see an ancient mill. And 
beyond, there was the high forested slope of a mountain. 


“This window was open all night?” Van Helsing demanded. 
“T insist on the pupils having plenty of fresh air,” Lang said. 
“Could we go down to your study, Lang?” Van Helsing asked. 


“A splendid idea,” Tobler put in, relieved. “So easy to get an 
infection from the dead.” 


On the way to the study, Van Helsing got Marianne aside. “Did you 
see or hear anything unusual last night?” 


“T slept soundly,” she smiled. 


He stared at her. “You seem to be taking Gina’s death lightly 
enough.” 


“Don’t talk to me about it. I can’t discuss it now.” She closed her 
eyes. “Such a sweet girl. I feel almost hysterical.” 


“T understand.” He patted her arm. 


In the study Lang said, “Doctor Tobler, we pay you a generous fee 
to care for our pupils. What is your explanation of the girl’s death?” 


“J—well, that is to say—” 


“I don’t understand you.” Lang said sharply. “What are you afraid 
of?” 

Tobler had popped another pill into his mouth. “I—I’m afraid of 
nothing.” 

Van Helsing said, “Your diagnosis was right, Doctor.” 

“Oh?” Tobler’s brows shot up. 

“She died of the fever,” Van Helsing said, winking at him. 

For a few moments Tobler looked blank. Then he said, “Ah yes, the 
fevers.” 

Van Helsing held up a hand. “I want you to listen carefully to what 
Doctor Tobler and I have to say.” 

Lang’s mouth hardened. “I shall give what you say due 
consideration,” he replied gruffly. 

“You will do more than that,” Van Helsing said. “You will obey your 
doctor’s instructions implicitly.” 

“And why should I?” 

“Otherwise we will not be responsible for the consequences. That 
right, Doctor?” 

“Yes, yes, that is correct.” Tobler seemed eager to accept Van 
Helsing’s leadership, as if he welcomed the responsibility being taken 
from his shoulders. 

“Lang, unless you carry out our instructions to the letter,” Van 
Helsing went on, “the rest of your pupils may well suffer the same fate 
as Gina.” 

This seemed to make a deep impression on Lang. “My God,” he said, 
shocked. “What do you mean?” 

“He means the fevers, certainly, 
infection—” 

Lang seemed to lose some more of his truculence. “As serious as 
that? Are you sure?” 

Van Helsing nodded. “Is there some outbuilding where the girl can 
lie until her burial?” 

“T don’t see what that has to do—” 

“T asked you a question,” Van Helsing said impatiently. A girl was 
dead and there was the threat of further atrocities and here this fool 
was arguing. 

“The stable,” Lang said. “It’s the only outbuilding that could be used 
for such a purpose. But it hardly seems decent to let her rest there. 
Why can’t she stay where she is?” 

“The dangers of the fevers,” Van Helsing told him. 

“Ah, yes the fevers,” Tobler echoed. 


2) 


Doctor Tobler snapped. “The 


“Lang,” Van Helsing said, “will you have the girl’s body taken 
there? And instruct the pupils and everyone else that the area is not to 
be visited.” 

“You mean they might all contract this fever?” 

“Its entirely possible.” Van Helsing’s voice lowered. “There is 
another matter even more important. All the windows are to be locked 
at night. Let no one enter after dark. Is that understood?” He turned to 
Tobler who stood near the door, gray-faced, obviously under a strain. 
“Do you confirm that, Doctor?” 


“Oh, yes. The possibility of infection is magnified at night.” 
Lang swallowed. “If it will protect the Academy.” 


“It will protect your pupils and your staff,” Van Helsing cut in. 
“That is the important thing.” 


“Yes,” Lang admitted, licking his lips. “Nothing must be allowed to 
harm the reputation of the Academy. Our whole future here is at 
stake. A girl has died under mysterious circumstances and if the 
infection should spread it could ruin us.” 

“There are more important things than your financial ruin or mine,” 
Van Helsing said acidly. “You will see that Gina is moved to the 
stable?” 


“T will tend to it personally.” Lang said. Now that the possibility of 
what could happen had been driven home, he seemed shaken. 

“And the rest of my instructions must be followed to the letter,” Van 
Helsing went on. There was the sound of a carriage in the yard. Van 
Helsing strode to a window, peered out. It was his carriage. Jacques 
was swinging down to tie the team to a stump at the edge of the 
forest. Van Helsing guessed that when his man returned from the 
errand to the village and found Van Helsing gone, the innkeeper had 
supplied directions. He hoped Jacques had been able to secure a 
revolver. 

Stepping back from the window, Van Helsing said, “We agree on 
everything then, Lang?” 

“You have my word.” The professor sighed. 

Tobler seemed relieved. “Then I must be gone. Can’t leave my other 
patients too long. You understand. Good day to you all.” He bustled 
out, his medical bag banging against a bony leg. 

Van Helsing and Lang followed him to the hall. The doctor was 
already walking rapidly toward his carriage, tied not far from Van 
Helsing’s coach. Van Helsing looked around the big room for 
Marianne. 

“T want to see Miss Danielle before I go,” he told Lang. 

“She is probably in her room. I don’t think you should go there. It 


isn’t proper. I will have my wife fetch her.” 

“Very well,” Van Helsing retorted impatiently. “Now that Tobler has 
gone, there are some other points to discuss. He’s an excitable fellow 
and I didn’t want to complicate matters by having him on our hands.” 

“Just what are you getting at?” 

“Baron Meinster. Do you know him by sight?” 

“Know him?” There was an arrogance in Lang’s voice despite the 
tragedy that had struck the Academy during the night. “Of course I 
know him. He was good enough to pay us a visit.” 

Van Helsing went white. “When was this?” 

“Last night. It was quite late. I was in the village to gather my mail 
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“Why didn’t you tell me?” Van Helsing demanded. 

“I didn’t think it necessary to discuss my private affairs with you,” 
Lang said coldly. 

“The coming of Baron Meinster to this Academy is hardly a private 
affair,” Van Helsing voice shook. “It is the concern of everyone!” 

Lang’s face reddened. “You listen here. Don’t take out your jealous 
rage on me, my good man!” 

“Just what do you mean by jealous?” 

“TIl leave that to Miss Danielle. It is her problem, not ours.” 

Van Helsing dashed up the stairs. Lang was shouting something 
about it not being proper for him to be on the second floor 
unescorted. Van Helsing ignored him. Hurrying along the hall, he 
came to Marianne’s room. Lang had mentioned on their way 
downstairs that it was next to Gina’s. 

Without even knocking, he burst into her room. She was brushing 
her long hair. Her reflection in the dressing table mirror smiled at 
him. 

“You’re out of breath, darling,” she whispered. 

“What’s this about the baron being here last night,” he queried 
sharply. 

“I would rather not discuss it, if you don’t mind.” Her voice was a 
rebuff. 

An unearthly scream from somewhere outside knifed through him. 
It was Doctor Tobler, he was sure of that. Van Helsing rushed for the 
door, then looked back. 

“Lock your windows, Marianne. Don’t open them under any 
circumstances. We will talk more about this later.” 

With his heart pounding, he rushed down the stairs. The girls were 
milling about, looking frightened, as the screams continued from the 


yard. Mrs. Lang stood rigid near the door, biting her thumbs in her 
anxiety. 

Lang looked white. “What in the world is that fool doctor yelling 
about?” But he made no move to go outside to investigate. 


Van Helsing pushed through the big front door. His heels rapped on 
the stone steps as he cut for the yard. He saw his coach beyond 
Tobler’s, at the edge of the forest, saw the teams tugging nervously at 
their lines. Tobler was standing to one side of Van Helsing’s coach 
looking as still as a statue. He was staring into the forest. 


Van Helsing pounded up, crying, “Doctor, what is it?” 
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Tobler stood as if frozen. Overhead, the sky was darkening and in the 
distance, a tongue of lightning licked the somber clouds. The trees 
beyond the curving drive were bending now in the wind. 

He caught Tobler by a shoulder, spun him around. “Answer me!” 

He followed the doctor’s stricken gaze. Lying in deep shadow at the 
edge of the woods was the body of a man. He lay face down. 

“Jacques!” Van Helsing cried, recognizing his man. He rushed over. 

Dropping to one knee, he turned the man over. Jacques was dead, 
no mistake about that. Quickly, Van Helsing stared at the thick brown 
throat. There was no mark of the vampire. Then he saw the front of 
Jacques shirt stained on the left side. And he knew that it was 
reasonable to assume that a knife had made that wound. Enraged at 
one more needless death, Van Helsing leaped to his feet, looked 
around for Tobler. But the doctor had fled to his carriage, and was 
whipping his team into a dead run. Every nerve singing with tension, 
Van Helsing stared at the dark trees, hoping to see the assailant who 
had killed Jacques. 

“Where are you?” he cried, shaking his fist in fury. 

Hurriedly he searched Jacques, hoping the man might have been 
able to find a revolver in the village. But there was no weapon on the 
dead man. He lunged for the coach seat. There was no weapon there 
either. 

Turning, he saw that Lang peered at him from the front window, as 
did some of the girls and Mrs. Lang. Van Helsing watched the 
professor shoo them away from the window. In a moment even Lang 
moved away, and Van Helsing realized bitterly that the man did not 
intend to involve himself further. His Academy was already 
jeopardized by what had happened to Gina. 

Van Helsing stood tense, searching the forest with his angry eyes. 
He felt a spatter of rain on his cheek. A gust of wind howled through 
the trees. 


Then he caught sight of a shadow from the corner of his eye. 
Whirling, he saw a man crouched. It was Latour, his hat gone, his long 
hair a tangle from the wind. The eyes under the forest of brows 
gleamed. In his right hand he held a long-bladed knife. 

“You killed Jacques,” Van Helsing said through his teeth. 

“The fool saw me. He tried to repay me for the lump on the head.” 


“Tll see you hanged for this!” Van Helsing cried. He began to ease 
back because Latour was coming for him, holding the knife as he 
would a rapier. 

Van Helsing felt himself come up against a rear wheel of the coach. 
The nervous team began to kick, but they did not free themselves from 
the lines tied to a tree stump. 

Van Helsing shouted, “Lang, bring a gun!” If the professor heard 
him above the roar of the wind, he did not acknowledge the call for 
help. 

Latour lunged suddenly. The point of the long-bladed knife seeking 
Van Helsing’s abdomen. Just in time, Van Helsing twisted away and 
felt the blade slice through the front of his cloak. His blood chilled at 
the nearness of the cold steel to his flesh. Desperately, he tried to grab 
Latour’s right wrist. The man jerked back, parrying expertly with the 
blade. Latour was panting, his teeth gleaming in the gypsy face. 

Van Helsing’s frantic gaze fell on a limb that lay near the body of 
Jacques, broken from a tree in some past storm. Leaping for it, he 
snatched it from the ground. He turned to face the charging Latour. 
Latour stabbed frantically toward him, but Van Helsing, even though 
off balance, managed to keep out of his way. He set his heels in the 
soft ground. The limb he had picked up was some six feet long. 
Gripping an end in his two hands, he swung it knee-high in a great 
arc. It crashed against Latour’s legs, throwing him heavily. 

Van Helsing sprang forward, seeking to pin the man. But Latour 
nimbly got away. Removing one hand from the tree limb, Van Helsing 
did manage to get in a smashing blow to the face. His knuckles 
crushed Latour’s nose. 


Screaming with pain, Latour floundered out of reach. They crashed 
together, Van Helsing parrying the knife with the tree limb that was as 
thick around as a man’s wrist. Latour snarled a curse under his breath. 
Van Helsing could feel the man’s spittle spray his face. With a savage 
thrust, Latour made a supreme effort to disembowel him. Van Helsing 
dropped his makeshift weapon and, with a strong left hand, gripped 
Latour’s wrist, turning the knife. The blade again cut through a fold of 
his cloak, this time closer to his flesh than before. 

They struggled, Van Helsing pushing the other man back. He still 
retained his grip on Latour’s wrist. Latour was trying to knee him. 

“You tried for me at the inn,” Van Helsing said through his teeth. 
“So now you try again.” 

“Much would have been saved had I killed you then,” Latour 
snarled. The lower half of his face was bloodied from the ruined nose. 
“It will be my pleasure to cut you,” he cried, and tried again to free 
his knife wrist from Van Helsing’s strong fingers. 
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Breaking apart, they circled warily. Van Helsing eyed the tree limb 
that once had knocked Latour’s feet out from under him. He lunged 
for it again, trying to get both hands on the thick round length of 
wood. But this time Latour was closer. The knife came ripping toward 
Van Helsing’s left side. 

At the last moment, Van Helsing pivoted and caught Latour’s wrist 
in his two hands again. Van Helsing exerted all his strength, twisting 
the arm. The momentum of Latour’s lunge caused his body to crash 
against the point of the knife—his own blade was driven into his 
chest. Gasping, Latour staggered back. Then he fell. The weight of his 
body finished driving the knife home. Van Helsing could see the tip of 
the bloodied blade protruding from Latour’s back. 

Sickened, Van Helsing reeled back against the coach. Head down, 
he sucked air into his burning lungs. He glanced toward the Academy 
building, Nothing moved. No one had come to his aid. 

After a few minutes, when Van Helsing started for the Academy 
building, Lang himself came across the drive. Van Helsing was still out 
of breath, so he only pointed at the two bodies lying under the trees. 

Lang’s face was livid. “There is a curse upon this Academy.” His 
narrowed gaze fell accusingly on Van Helsing. “You brought this curse 
with you!” 

Van Helsing wiped the sleeve of his torn cloak across his mouth. 
“You could have brought a gun!” he said angrily. 

“T allow no firearms in the Academy. None whatever.” Lang glanced 
again toward the bodies. “I suppose these two should also be taken to 
the stable.” 

Van Helsing shook his head. “They did not die from the infection 
Doctor Tobler and I spoke of.” 


“The authorities will have to be notified.” 

“Not until morning,” Van Helsing snapped. “I must have this night 
free of interference, do you understand?” 

“No, I do not. And, sir, I resent your tone.” 

“Resent and be damned. My man Jacques died. He was a good 
servant. It could be me dead. Or you. If you value your work here, do 
this one thing I ask.” 

The possibility of scandal was the only thing that seemed to make 
Lang come to his senses. 

Wrapping the two bodies in blankets, Van Helsing and Lang carried 
them behind the stable. There they would rest until tomorrow, when 
the proper authorities would be summoned. Van Helsing had no 
intention of jeopardizing his chances to eradicate the evil curse of 
Baron Meinster by having some pompous local official limit his 


activities. 

When this was done, Lang hurried to follow Van Helsing’s 
instructions concerning Gina. There was a coffin stored in the stable 
that Lang had purchased last year for himself. He was a practical man, 
he explained nervously and felt that even one’s own death should 
have a certain amount of preparation. 

Van Helsing stumbled toward the Academy, still spent from his 
encounter with Latour and his lack of food and sleep. 

Mrs. Lang was on the stone porch, her eyes frightened. “Oh, what 
more terrible things can happen to us?” she wailed. 

Without waiting for permission from Mrs. Lang, he took the stairs 
two at a time and burst into Marianne’s room. She lay on her bed, 
sleeping. As he closed the door behind him, he had the feeling that 
she only pretended sleep, that her eyes under narrowed lids were 
brightly watching him. 

He drew a deep breath, knowing he would have to be careful in 
how he approached her—how he should say the things he now knew 
must be said. 

“You know how Gina died?” he said softly. 

“Yes.” 

“This will only increase his craving.” 

“T know,” she said dreamily. 

“Latour tried to kill me,” he said, watching her. “But I managed to 
turn the knife on him.” 

“Latour?” she murmured. “I know of no one by that name.” 

“You told me of this man. How he got in the coach that night, just 
before you reached the inn.” He leaned over the bed and pushed aside 
her thick golden hair. He saw the terrifying marks on her throat. 
Stunned, he could think of nothing to say. Since the moment he 
arrived here today with Doctor Tobler, he had sensed something 
strange in Marianne’s attitude. Until now, with the evidence before his 
eyes, he had refused to let himself believe it. 


“Marianne, Marianne,” he said, beating a fist into the palm of his 
hand. 


“What is it my dear?” she said innocently. 

“The baron—” He couldn’t say it. He put his hands on her shoulders 
and shook her violently so that she almost fell out of bed. Suddenly 
she seemed to come out of her trance. She looked wildly about, a deep 
fear in her eyes. 

“What—what has happened?” she cried. 

He knelt beside the bed. “Marianne, listen to me. You are almost 


under the baron’s spell.” 

She looked at him out of shocked eyes. “No, that can’t be possible.” 

“He came to you last night.” 

She put a hand to her brow. “Oh, my head aches so. Yes, he did 
come to me.” Her voice changed. “I remember clearly.” 

“You know what happened to Gina?” 

She closed her eyes. “I feel Gina is dead.” She looked up at him 
anxiously. “The baron did it?” 

“The mark of the vampire at her throat. And on yours. Thank God, 
he must want you as you are. You haven’t fully come under his power 
yet.” 

She surged up from the bed and into his arms. “Help me,” she 
sobbed. “Help me. I don’t want this terrible thing to happen to me.” 

He kissed her trembling mouth, but she drew back, horrified. “You 
mustn’t kiss me now. The baron—” 

“What did he do to you?” Van Helsing demanded. 

She shook her head. “It is horrible, now that I think of it. I seemed 
to have absolutely no will of my own.” 

He shook her gently. “You must listen to me.” 

Then came a pounding on the door and Lang’s voice thundering, “I 
will not allow a man to be in the room of a female!” 

Van Helsing felt a stab of anger. He strode to the door, threw it 
open. “Lang, you’ll do me the favor of keeping your nose out of my 
business!” 

“I beg your pardon!” 

“You are worried about this Academy?” Van Helsing went on in a 
lower tone, because he could see girls peering from their rooms down 
the hall. Lang looked around at them and they ducked out of sight. 
“Listen to me Lang. Your moral senses are outraged by my presence in 
this room, but it will be a small thing compared to what can really 
happen to you.” 

“See here, Van Helsing. You come here and ride roughshod over me 
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“Please go downstairs.” Van Helsing glared at him. 

There was something in Van Helsing’s manner that put confusion 
into Lang. At last he backed away from the door. “I am allowing you 
to remain,” he said thickly, “against my better judgement.” 

Van Helsing walked back into Marianne’s room and closed the door. 
He was perspiring profusely. He felt thoroughly spent. His lack of 
sleep, the strain he had been under, were catching up with him. 

“I want you to promise me something,” he told Marianne. Then he 


broke off. She stood across the room from him, an evil smile on her 
lips. He knew, to his horror, that even in those moments when he had 
talked to Lang, the baron’s power had taken hold of her again. 

Grabbing her, he shook her savagely. “Marianne, Marianne, listen to 
me!” 

The smile gradually faded, her eyes grew dull and she sagged unto 
his arms. Picking her up, he placed her on the bed and covered her. 
He made sure her window was locked. She would be relatively safe 
during daylight hours, he told himself. But even with this reassurance 
he was worried. 

She seemed to be sleeping, so he went downstairs. His legs trembled 
from fatigue. He knew he had to have sleep. There was no telling what 
he might have to face tonight. And whatever had to be done was his 
to do alone. He could ask no assistance. He alone had to face the 
baron. 

He reeled outside and down the curving drive to the stable set at 
the edge of the forest. Just inside the door he saw a coffin placed on 
trestles. He thought of the poor girl who lay in there. Nothing would 
happen to her until darkness fell across this land. 

He moved past horses in stalls, past a wagon and carriage. There 
was the smell of hay and oiled leather. He crept into a haymow and 
almost instantly fell asleep. 
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He was awakened by a great engulfing chill that made his teeth 
chatter. He jerked to a sitting position and peered around. It was pitch 
dark. For a moment he couldn’t remember where he was. Then, he felt 
the hay under him and heard a horse whinny nearby. He recalled 
coming to the stable. He had slept through the daylight hours, 
something he had not intended to do. 

Through the trees beyond the stable door, he could see a few 
lighted windows in the Academy buildings. Moonlight bathed the 
drive. 

Now, as he watched, a figure moved against the backdrop of night. 
It was Marianne. With a growing horror, he watched her unfastening 
one of the brass clamps of the coffin lid. He tried to get up, but 
seemed gripped by some strange inertia. 

Marianne reached for the second clamp. She wore a flowing robe 
over her nightdress. “Gina,” she whispered. “Can you hear me, Gina, 
my darling? I will soon have you free and then you can go to him.” 

By sheer will power, Van Helsing rose quietly from the hay. He 
could see her plainly now, fumbling with another clamp, her eyes 
filled with that familiar wildness he had grown to dread. 

She was moving around the coffin. She removed the last clamp. 
“How I envy you Gina. Soon you will be in his arms again. You really 
belong to him now and forever.” 

She started to lift the coffin lid. “Now, Gina, you are—” 

Van Helsing threw off the frozen fear that had gripped him when he 
realized that the woman he loved seemed completely within the 
baron’s circle of power. 

“Stop!” Van Helsing cried. 

Marianne spun, her lips drawn back. When he grabbed her she 
fought like a cat. Slowly, he backed her against the stable wall. 

“T almost slept too late,” Van Helsing said through his teeth. “But 
thank God, I awakened in time.” 

She tried to get away from him, but he caught her by an arm, drew 
her back. Her teeth were bared and they snapped toward him as if to 
tear into his flesh. He forced himself to stand calmly without 
flinching. 

A moment later, he saw a look of bewilderment in her eyes. She 
drew back, staring at him. 


“You can’t hurt me, Marianne,” he said sternly. He could see in her 
eyes a mixture of sanity and also the evil light that mean the baron 
still exerted some power over her. 

“Don’t you see what he has done to you, Marianne? He’s taken just 
enough of you to hold and bind you to his will.” 

“No!” Marianne cried, and her face seemed to break apart. 

“He left you, don’t you understand? Left you until he needs you 
again. You’re suspended between life and the existence of the 
undead.” 

“But why, why?” she sobbed. 

“So you may recruit others for his pleasure.” 

Marianne staggered, almost fell. Van Helsing caught her. There was 
a frantic light in her eyes again. “I must go to him!” 

Again she tried to free herself from his strong hands. “No, Marianne, 
you are not in his power.” Although he tried to appear calm, he felt as 
if his world might be truly disintegrating under his feet. He was 
waging the greatest fight of his life to save this girl. And he could very 
well be the loser. 

Van Helsing held her close. “He doesn’t need you, Marianne. He is 
only using you. Get that through your head. He doesn’t need you!” 

“I must go. Can’t you understand?” Her voice was shrill. “I need 
him. I need him!” 

He could feel her body tremble against his and he knew the battle 
that must be raging inside her. At the same time the intoxicating 
magic of her nearness, the touch of her breasts and flanks so hard 
pressed against him nearly drove him out of his mind. 

“I need his love,” she moaned. 

“You don’t need his love. You need mine! Look at me!” He shook 
her. “Look me in the eye.” With a hand under her chin he forced her 
to look into his eyes. 

She collapsed against him, sobs wracking her body. He held her 
close while the spell of weeping gradually spent itself. 

“Remember this,” he said tensely. “You do not need him. Remember 
that. You can break away from his influence. Use your will.” 

“T have no will,” she said weakly. “Only his.” 

“Try to remember what you were. Try to forget this evil creature.” 

She closed her eyes, her teeth clenched. After a moment she opened 
her eyes. “I will try.” 

“Do more than try. Do it! Remember the dead mother you told me 
about. The one you loved so deeply. What would she think of a 
daughter who allowed herself to be gripped by this loathsome 


passion?” 

“But I need him—” 

She had swung back again under his very eyes. He felt whipped. 
“Don’t say you need him. Those aren’t your words. Those are his. He 
killed Gina. Do you want him to do the same to you?” 

Desperately, she tried to pull away from him. One moment he felt 
he was winning this fight, then the next she seemed to sink back into 
the morass. In a final act of desperation, he slapped her so hard across 
the face that her head rocked. 

For a moment she glared at him with a terrible hatred. Then tears 
were caught in her lashes like jewels in the moonlight. Then tension 
seemed to be gone from her body. She put her head against his chest. 
“My God, my God,” she said over and over. 

Van Helsing lead her to the coffin. He flung back the lid. A shaft of 
moonlight touched the body of Gina. The dead eyes were no longer 
glazed. They stared with a terrible glitter. Her fangs were exposed. 

Marianne took one look at Gina and screamed. She tried to run, but 
Van Helsing forced her to look into the coffin. “Do you want to be like 
that? Do you still want to go to him?” 

“No! Please take me away. Please!” 

Quickly Van Helsing replaced the lid on the coffin. 

“Marianne,” he said tensely. “Do you know where he is?” 

“T can’t think. I can’t seem to think.” She closed her eyes, trying to 
concentrate. “Somewhere there is a mill. I have a feeling that is where 
he is.” 

“A mill? All right, Pll find it. Will you go to your room and stay 
there? I have work to do.” 

“jy” 

“Quickly, before Gina can get away.” He gripped her arms. “Promise 
me you'll go to your room. And keep the windows locked.” 

“I promise,” she said after a moment and gave him a shaky smile. 
“Tm quite all right now.” 

“Do you feel his power still?” 

Taking a deep breath, she looked him in the eye. “No, I don’t feel it. 
I thank God for sending you to me. I would have been lost if you 
hadn’t come.” 

He picked up his bag and walked with her across the clearing, 
through the trees to the stone steps in front of the main building. He 
had a desire to escort her to her room and lock her in to make sure 
she was safe. But he had this one vital thing to do first. And if he 
failed in this she might never be free again. Because the evil power 


would be increased ten-fold. 

He had to bring Gina back from the undead; it was his first task. 
Then there was the other—the baron. 

“Go, Marianne,” he ordered, pointing at the door. “And remember 
what I told you. He has no power. Repeat that to yourself all the way 
to your room.” 

“T will, I will.” Turning, she hurried into the Academy. 

With his heart thundering in his ears, Van Helsing rushed back to 
the stable. The mallet and the sharpened stakes rattled in the bag. 
When he reached the stable, he drew a stake from the bag and threw 
back the lid of the coffin. His mouth fell open. The coffin was empty. 
From the darkness behind him, he heard shrill, fiendish laughter. 
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Jerking around, he saw Gina, long black hair framing her pale face. 
Her eyes glowed. Her teeth were distended. Her fingers were like 
claws. 

Moving with the agility of a cat she sprang at him. Her hands 
reached for his face. The force of her body crashing into him drove 
him back. He tried to grapple with her. He saw her fangs snapping 
toward his throat. Desperately he whirled away from her, realizing 
she had the strength of ten due to this terrible power that gripped her. 

“Love me, love me,” she whispered. “I will lie in your arms.” 

“No!” 

He was reaching into his bag when she suddenly dashed out of the 
stable. He ran outside. Far ahead, she was sprinting through the trees. 
Snatching up his bag, he followed. The sleep had restored his strength, 
but he’d had no food. However, there was no time for anything but 
what lay ahead. He had to end this evil once and for all or Marianne 
would perish. It was his last chance to save her. 

Gina moved swiftly, but he never lost sight of her. They had been 
climbing. The wind was cold. Below he could see the lights of the 
Academy. He prayed that Marianne would be safe. 

When he looked around, Gina was gone. He stumbled on, gasping 
for breath at the steep climb. Abruptly through the trees ahead, he 
saw the silhouette of an old mill, its huge sails like outstretched arms 
against the night sky. It had partially cleared and the stars and moon 
were casting a glow over the mountains. 

He pushed on, remembering that Marianne had spoken of a mill. So 
this is it, he thought. Somehow Gina had managed to get inside. 
Peering through a dirty broken window, he looked inside. The wind 
howling down from the mountains made the timbers creak. For a 
moment he could see nothing. 

Then he saw the slender, dark-haired Gina, dressed in a shroud, 
standing in the center of the circular interior of the mill. The only 
light in the place came from a brazier set on a broken millstone. As he 
stared, his eyes became accustomed to the dim light. Now he saw the 
figure of an old woman crouched by the fire, fanning the flames with 
her dress. She was murmuring strange half-intelligible sounds. 

“Welcome, my sweet one,” was about all Van Helsing could make 
out. 


He felt his scalp tighten at the unearthly scene. Tensely, he watched 


Greta lead the girl up a steep flight of steps, toward what looked like a 
grain loft. He saw Greta’s bony hand slide up a handrail—a rail so 
rotted in places that part of it fell away. 

They disappeared into the deep shadows of the loft. He could hear 
their footfalls above for a moment, then came a deep silence. 

Quickly, Van Helsing slipped through a narrow doorway beside the 
window. He moved across the floor that was so ancient it trembled 
underfoot. A board creaked. He halted, holding his breath, but 
apparently those above had not heard him. 

Placing his bag on the floor, he removed the crucifix and slipped it 
into his coat pocket. Carefully not to make a sound, he crossed to the 
flight of steps. He stared up, but could see nothing. The flickering light 
from the brazier barely reached the top of the stairs. 

Cautiously he mounted, every nerve in his body taut. He tested each 
tread to make sure it did not creak from his weight. Finally, he stood 
looking around the grain loft where Greta had taken the girl. 

The moon came out from behind a cloud—a beam pierced a crack 
in the wall, fell upon a coffin. Burned in the side of the casket was the 
name: BARON MEINSTER. 


Van Helsing’s heartbeat quickened. This could be the end of it, he 
thought excitedly. Rushing across the loft, he peered into the coffin. It 
was empty. Digging a hand into his pocket, Van Helsing was about to 
draw the crucifix and lay it in the casket. 

Greta’s horrible laughter shrieked through the darkness. He saw her 
standing at the edge of deep shadow, lips twisted into a triumphant 
smile. She was peering past Van Helsing. 

“Take him,” she muttered. “This will please the master.” Again her 
horrible laughter filled the mill. 

Alerted by the old crone’s order to someone behind him, Van 
Helsing turned. To his left he saw the red-haired Ella in her funeral 
garments, dirt from the grave still matting her hair. She was beautiful 
in a sort of ghostly way. She held out her hands to him. 

Coming out of the shadows a few feet from the village girl was 
Gina, her hair ebony black, her face the bluish white of mountain ice. 
The gaze of both girls burned into his face. Their mouths were closed, 
their lips relaxed. 

Greta was saying, “Take him into the darkness with you, my lovely 
ones.” 

They moved forward, their feet making soft sounds on the planks. 
Their hands touched him. He recoiled, moved a step away. Drawing 
the crucifix from his pocket he wheeled to where moonlight shafted 
through a wide crack in the wall. 


Greta uttered a terrible screech and flung a forearm across her eyes 
as if the sight of it blinded her. She began to scream hideous 
incantations. 

As if by signal, the two girls leaped forward. Gina wrapped her two 
arms about Van Helsing’ left arm. Ella caught his right. They threw 
their weight on his arms. Their cold limbs became entwined with his. 
For a moment as he struggled he almost flung them off. Then like an 
axed tree tottering, he lost his balance. Their combined weight drew 
him down. He took a stumbling step then crashed to the floor with 
them. 

“Hold him, hold him!” Greta cried. 

Twisting desperately from the clawing hands, he tried to squirm 
away. It was then he saw that their mouths were no longer closed, the 
lips relaxed. Now he saw their distended teeth. 

With a mighty surge of energy he tore himself free. Gina caught at 
his ankle. He stumbled, kicked free of her clutching fingers. All this 
time he had retained his grip on the crucifix. Now he held it in front 
of Greta. 

Baring her teeth, she lunged, trying to tear it from his hand. He 
side-stepped. Her nails tore into his face. He felt pain and the warmth 
of his own blood pouring from his gashed cheek. 

With one hand still holding the crucifix, he fended her off with the 
other. Slowly he backed, trying to hold the cross so she could not help 
but see it. But she seemed in a frenzy, no longer cowed by the holy 
object, only wanting to destroy it. 

She kept crowding him, screaming her curses. The close proximity 
of the crucifix seemed to drive her into a wild frenzy. 

Backing up, Van Helsing reached the top of the steep stairs. Greta 
leaped for the crucifix, lost her balance. Stepping back, she grabbed 
for the handrail. The rotted wood gave way under her weight. She 
made one final desperate grab for the crucifix, but managed only to 
jar Van Helsing’s wrist. 

Screaming woman and crucifix plunged downward. He saw her 
back and head hit the edge of the millstone below. There was a sharp 
cracking sound that cut of the scream abruptly. He saw the crucifix 
lying beside her, lighted by flames from the brazier. Then the impact 
of Greta’s body upon the rotten mill floor, caused a delayed but great 
tearing sound of timbers. A strip of flooring, little larger than her 
body, suddenly gave way beneath her. Greta and the crucifix 
disappeared into a shadowed abyss beneath the mill. 

Shaken by what he had witnessed, Van Helsing stood peering down 
for a long moment. At last there was a splash of water far below. It 
was an eerie frightening sound that chilled his blood. 


Van Helsing half expected the two vampires to come at him, 
because of the death of Greta, but they rushed past him, making 
whimpering sounds as they hurried down the stairs. 

There they stood at the edge of the hole in the floor, peering down 
into the darkness. 

Van Helsing could feel blood running down the side of his face 
where Greta’s claws had raked his flesh. How much more can a man 
take, he thought numbly, before losing his sanity completely? 

Picking up his bag where he had dropped it when the vampires 
tried to drag him to the floor, Van Helsing went down the stairs. Just 
as he reached the last step, he heard a sound. 

Baron Meinster stepped through the door. He glanced casually at 
the two girls who stood rigidly beside the broken floor. Then he saw 
Van Helsing. Van Helsing moved swiftly. Bracing himself against the 
center shaft of the mill, he waited for the baron. How he longed for 
the crucifix that had fallen with Greta. For had he retained it he now 
would be able to use it’s power to undo this evil. Now he had no 
crucifix, no weapon of any kind. 

Slowly the baron advanced on him, then suddenly sprang. They 
came jolting together with a great straining of their bodies. Van 
Helsing could feel the baron’s fetid breath against his face. As they 
lurched across the floor Van Helsing broke away. He put all of this 
strength into a ripping left hook that dug into the baron’s midsection. 
With a gasp, the baron gave ground. Coming together again, they 
wrestled about the mill floor, avoiding the hole where Greta had 
plunged. It was a vicious, clawing, gouging struggle. Van Helsing felt 
a thumb probe at his eyeball. So intense was the pain he felt he would 
be partially blinded. In desperation he elbowed the baron across the 
face, driving him back. 

Each time Van Helsing hammered him away with his fists, the 
baron came back, seemingly as strong as ever. Finally, he closed in 
again, trying for the baron’s throat. He locked his fingers about the 
strong neck, pressed in his thumbs. 

The baron paled and lifted his knee to Van Helsing’s groin. With a 
cry of pain Van Helsing sagged. 

As he tried to get up, the baron’s foot caught him on the jaw. He fell 
back, but managed to seize the baron’s ankle throwing the vampire 
heavily as he twisted around. 

They both rose at the same moment. Pain from the knee blow had 
been so intense Van Helsing could hardly stand erect. His groin 
seemed to have been tied in writhing knots. 

But he had strength enough left to smash the baron in the face when 
the latter roared in to finish it. The blow sent the baron reeling. Van 


Helsing risked a glance at the two vampires, wondering if they would 
find weapons and try and take him from behind. But they stood rigid 
across the mill, watching, their eyes glowing. 

“Kill him, master!” Ella cried, shaking her fist. 

“He spurned our love,” Gina shrilled. “Make him one of us and then 
he will know.” 

With a frantic surge of power, Van Helsing drove his fists at the 
agile figure that seemed to have the strength and flexibility of rapier 
steel in his arms. The furious assault made the baron give ground. 

Sensing victory, Van Helsing plunged after him. But at that moment 
Gina flung herself at his legs. The impact caused him to fall heavily, 
striking his head on the edge of the millstone. He felt dazed. A 
blinding light flooded his brain. By sheer force of will he managed to 
turn over on his back so he could see his opponent. 

The baron was bending over him, the vampire teeth bared. 
Frantically, Van Helsing tried to make his limbs obey the urgent 
signals from his brain, but he seemed paralyzed. 

The baron leaned closer, inches from his neck. Van Helsing 
managed to twist aside so that the teeth sank into his shoulder instead 
of his throat. Van Helsing felt the sharp, searing pain. He tried to pull 
the baron down with him. But his arms seemed leaden. 

With a smile of triumph, the baron drew away. His teeth were 
bloodied. 

A partial return of strength enabled Van Helsing to tear aside his 
cloak and shirt. He saw the two wounds fresh with his own blood, The 
sight was revolting. 

The baron said, “Now you are one of us.” 

Gripped by a growing horror, Van Helsing stared at the wounds. 
Sickened by the blow and weak from the loss of blood, Van Helsing’s 
vision began to blur. He saw the baron backing toward the mill door. 
“T will bring her,” the baron said, baring his teeth. “And you will 
witness her become my bride.” 

Van Helsing fell back in a dead faint. 


Chapter 19 


Marianne awakened in her room. She sat up, looking frightened. What 
had she been dreaming? She had heard a voice. But now that she was 
awake she heard nothing. She was about to lie down again when 
someone spoke. With her heart pounding she looked around. 

Moonlight flooded the closed window. She heard a tapping at the 
glass pane. At first she couldn’t tell what made the sound. Slowly she 
got out of bed, a feeling of coldness trickling along her spine. Now she 
saw it plainly. A bat, hovering against the night sky, its hideous, 
webbed shape revealed by the moonlight. 

The bat came against the window again, clinging to it. She could 
hear the creature’s claws making soft tapping sounds on the glass as it 
squirmed across the surface. 


Mechanically Marianne moved closer to the window. She touched 
the lock, intending to turn it. Then suddenly the numbness that had 
seized her started to leave and she thought of Van Helsing and his 
words, “I need you. I need you. Remember that.” 

Instead of turning the lock, she seized the curtain and drew it across 
the window, shutting out the moonlight. Then with her eyes flooded 
with tears, she staggered back to the bed. 

“Tve won,” she sobbed. “I’ve won. He has no hold on me.” 

At the mill, Van Helsing slowly regained consciousness. Looking 
around he saw that moonlight streamed through cracks in the wall. He 
smelled the dust and decay of rotted timbers. He saw the millstone, 
the fire in the brazier, and the gaping hole in the floor. Across the mill 
floor the two vampires stared at him. No emotion showed on their 
pale faces. 

“You are not to leave here,” Gina said when he got to one knee. 

Breathing heavily, he struggled to his feet. His head ached 
intolerably from the fall against the millstone. His cheek, where Greta 
had clawed him, seemed on fire. But the greatest hurt of all was his 
shoulder. It seemed as if the wound slowly sapped his strength. 


As the two vampires watched, he staggered to the millstone. 
Bending close to the brazier he ripped open his shirt, exposing the 
wound. He muttered a prayer, then leaned forward. The heat from the 
brazier was so intense it singed his brows. Bracing himself, he pressed 
the wound against the hot glowing metal. As a terrible pain jolted him 
there was a nauseous odor of burning flesh. Perspiration burst from 
his forehead. The pain was so intense he almost fainted. He stepped 


back, his legs threatening to give way. 

The two vampires crept closer, drawn as if by invisible wires. They 
stared, fascinated by the sight of his smoking flesh. He staggered, and 
his knees buckled. But he managed to drag himself across the cold, 
rotted flooring until he reached his bag in the shadows by the wall 
where he had dropped it when the baron appeared. 

With trembling hands he tore it open and removed an ornate bottle. 
Weakly he drew the stopper with his teeth. He leaned back painfully 
and poured some of the liquid from the bottle onto his wounds. 
Almost immediately the flesh began to shrivel. There was a hiss of 
Van Helsing’s indrawn breath. 

The marks of the vampire began to heal. 

The two girls snarled and bared their teeth, moving toward Van 
Helsing threateningly. He slid away from them, gasping for breath, his 
stomach revolting at the harsh treatment he had administered to his 
weary body. Pain engulfed him and he stared through a misty world 
of black at the advancing apparitions. 

Now all trace of the vampire marks disappeared from his shoulder, 
but the turmoil and pain seemed intensified. He slid to the floor, a 
weak moan escaping from his swollen throat. 

Van Helsing’s hand groped desperately about him for some means 
of defense. A club of some kind, that’s what he needed. Probing hand 
felt something solid on the floor beside him—a short length of plank. 
He lifted it. The rotten wood disintegrated in his hands. 

The two vampires were upon him now, ready to pounce and drag 
him back into the baron’s orbit. 

He rolled onto his side and shook his head to clear the heavy mist 
from his brain. The mill ceased to spin before his eyes. With 
superhuman effort he lunged to his feet. The vampires fell back, wary. 

His eyes focused on a jagged rock lying not ten feet from him. He 
sprang and brought it up in his hand. With this he could defend 
himself—with this he had a chance. The vampires whimpered, their 
eyes glowing with hate and frustration. 

Then he remembered what the baron had said upon leaving the 
mill. 

Van Helsing cried, “Marianne! Poor Marianne!” His voice ended 
with a groan. 


Chapter 20 


The hammering at the door of the Academy’s main building 
continued, Mrs. Lang turned over in the feather bed, her eyes wide 
with fright. 

“Charles, wake up,” she whispered to her husband, snoring at her 
side. She shook him, “There is someone outside.” 

Sleepily Lang got to an elbow. Then the pounding came again. “It 
must be midnight,” he said thinly. “Pll put a stop to this!” 

Leaping out of bed, he threw a cloak over his nightshirt. With the 
tassel of his nightcap bobbing, he crossed from their bedroom and 
headed for the common room. 

“This is disgraceful,” he muttered to himself. “Banging on the door 
at this time of night. There have been too many unusual things going 
on here. This is an academy for young ladies—” 

His wife was padding along behind him when the hammering came 
again. Lang said, “They’ll wake the dead.” 

“Please Charles, don’t say that.” 

Lang looked around at her. “Yes, I guess you’re right for once. Death 
is hardly a suitable subject. Before Van Helsing came here things were 
different, I will be happy to see the last of him.” 

He started to draw the bolts on the front door, but his wife hurried 
up, her face gray in the light of the two wall lamps left burning all 
night. She wore a pleated gown over her nightdress. “Who is it, 
Charles?” 

“I don’t know,” he said irritably. Leaving the door on its night 
chains he peered out onto the shadowed stone porch. “Who’s out 
there?” 

Baron Meinster’s voice came from the darkness. “I know the hour is 
late, but—” 

“Oh, it is you, my lord.” Lang started to unhook the night chains, 
but his wife grabbed his wrist. 

“No, Charles,” she whispered hoarsely. 

“Get away woman,” Lang snapped, and tried to shake her off, but 
she clung to his wrist with both hands. 

“You said Doctor Van Helsing ordered us not to let anyone in,” she 
went on, low-voiced. 

“It couldn’t possibly include the baron,” Lang said under his breath. 
“We mustn’t offend him, you know that.” 


“Charles, I don’t want you to open that door.” 

“I am opening it!” 

“Please, no! I have a feeling—” 

Swearing under his breath, Lang pushed her aside and removed the 
last of the night chains from the door. Standing aside, he bowed as the 
baron swept into the room. 

“You honor us with your presence, my lord,” Lang murmured. 

“T wish to speak with Miss Danielle,” the baron said, his smile tense. 
“Tt is urgent.” 

“But at this time of night? I don’t—” 

The baron drew himself up Wrapped in his cloak he looked almost 
like some giant night bird standing with folded wings. “Mr. Lang, of 
course you realize your position on Meinster property is tenuous at 
best.” 

“Of course, my lord but—” 

“Now may I see Miss Danielle?’ 

“Yes, my lord. We will fetch her.” He turned on his wife and said 
sharply. “Don’t keep the baron waiting, Martha,” and gestured toward 
the stairs. 

But she hung back, defiance in her eyes. “Charles, I have a feeling 
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Angered, he said, “Will you do as I say woman?” 

“No, Charles. Not this time!” 

“What? You dare defy me?” Then spreading his hands he looked 
around for the baron. He had slipped away to the foot of the stairs. 
There he stood stiffly, peering up to the second floor. 

Lang hurried up. “You must really excuse my wife. She is not well. I 
will fetch Miss Danielle.” 

The baron looked around at him. “I will get her myself,” he said 
sharply. 

“You can’t. It is not allowed.” 

But the baron rushed up the stairs. With his great black cloak 
floating behind, he almost flew up the stairs. It was a rather unsettling 
sight. The Langs exchanged glances. 

Lang shook his head, forgetting for the moment that his wife had 
defied him. “I do not understand these things.” 

Mrs. Lang said firmly, “I told you we should not have opened that 
door. Miss Danielle may not wish to be disturbed this hour of the 
night, even by the baron.” 

“Oh, drat, woman. Back to bed with you. I’ll wait here until the 
baron returns.” 


“And so will I wait, Charles. I want to make sure that dear girl is 
going to be alright.” 

There were no locks on the bedroom doors because Lang believed 
that any time, day or night, Mrs. Lang should be able to inspect a 
room, to make sure that everything was in order. 

So the baron found that the knob to Marianne’s door turned easily. 

When he closed the door, Marianne awoke with a start. 

“Marianne, I have come for you,” the baron said. 

Because of the curtains pulled across the windows it was dark as the 
interior of a cave. Gliding like some slender monster across an ice 
pack, the baron reached the window. He pulled aside the curtains. 
Moonlight flooded the room. 

“You have no power over me,” Marianne declared. “I want you to 
know that.” 

He shook his head. “I have power over you.” 

“Get out of here!” She flung out a hand, pointing to the door. 

He moved over to the bed. “There is a mystic ritual to be performed 
tonight. You are to become my bride.” 

She drew back. “No, I would never be a bride to you. You are a 
monster!” 

She sprang out of bed and cowered in a corner, her confidence 
beginning to desert her. “When I think of how you tricked me. How I 
pried open your mother’s bureau drawer and stole that key. If only I 
could live that moment over again—I would give my life.” 

“Your life is already forfeit to me. Come.” He held out a hand to 
her. 

She shook her head. “Come near me and Pll scream.” 

“You have lost the power to scream.” His eyes glowed. She looked 
into them and swayed. She remembered how helpless she had felt in 
his quarters at the chateau. And she could sense the same paralysis 
gripping her now. In the face of this almost overwhelming force she 
summoned every shred of her will. 

“T refuse to give in to you.” 

“You will, my dear,” he said, taking another step toward her. 

Desperately, she struggled with herself. As he drew nearer, step by 
step, she opened her mouth to cry for help. The scream was there, but 
no sound came. He gave her a knowing smile. 

“You see?” he laughed. “In a very short time you will be mine 
forever. You will be my bride. The lovely Marianne.” 

Summoning a last spark of self-control, she squirmed away from his 
clutching hands and scrambled across the bed. 


She nearly made it to the door. But even though she moved swiftly, 
he moved quicker. He was there ahead of her, blocking the door. His 
arms folded about her and instantly she felt the familiar lethargy. She 
hung limply in his arms. Only for a moment did a glimmer of the old 
remembered horror remain in her consciousness. She stiffened, trying 
to turn away from him but then it seemed as if the world was 
completely gone and she was cast into evil darkness. Her warm, softly 
fleshed body grew pliant and yielding, bending and joining with his 
lean hardness. 

He said, “You must dress. You should look like my betrothed when 
we pass the Langs downstairs.” He smiled again. “We must be 
completely moral.” 

In a daze she picked up the blue dress from the back of the chair. 
She let her night things fall to the floor, completely unconscious of the 
fact that she was exposing her exciting nakedness to the evilly 
grinning baron. His harsh, inhuman eyes drank in the alabaster beauty 
of her finely sculptured breasts, the long, flowing lines of her legs. 
When she had finished buttoning the dress, she beamed at him. “I am 
ready,” she said. 

Downstairs the Langs watched as the baron, Marianne hanging 
dreamily on his arm, crossed to the door. Marianne looked up at him 
with such apparent adoration that Mrs. Lang was deeply touched. 
“I’ve never seen such devotion,” she murmured. 

“They do seem to be in love,” her husband agreed quietly. 

When Marianne and the baron had left in the latter’s carriage, Lang 
rubbed his hands together. “It won’t do our Academy any harm. With 
Miss Danielle to speak a good word for us, we might even have a 
reduction in our rent.” 


Chapter 21 


One thing Van Helsing knew. The baron would return to this mill, 
with Marianne or without her. He hoped it was without her. But he 
could take no chances. With his strength remaining, he picked up his 
bag and turned to look at the two vampires. They backed away from 
him. There was fear in their eyes now and he knew that witnessing his 
erasure of the vampire’s mark from his shoulder had proved to them 
that there was a power greater than their own. 

He moved to a far corner of the mill. Here the shadows were deep— 
here the moonlight did not reach because of a huge pile of old grain 
sacks and some abandoned machinery. Striking a wax match, he 
studied the ancient manuscript he had removed from his bag. Opening 
it at a page he had marked, he began to read. Then, after a moment he 
nodded, satisfied. He knew what he had to do. 

With a sharpened stick he found by the grain sacks, he traced the 
outline of a broken pentacle in the dust on the floor. One side of the 
five-pointed star was left open facing toward the center of the mill. 


From the bag, he removed five pieces of thick ornate candle. While 
the two vampires stared at him like vultures, he placed one piece of 
candle at each corner of the symbol he had drawn in the dust. When 
this was done he lighted each candle with a match. 

Again he consulted the ancient manuscript. Then he waited in the 
shadows for the baron. It was ghostly still in the place. But in the 
distance he could hear whining wind in the trees. 

His head still pained. Blood had dried on his face where Greta had 
clawed him. His shoulder was numb. But the worst pain, he knew, 
would come later. The important thing was that the marks of the 
vampire teeth were gone. At least he had achieved a partial victory. 

Finally he heard the sound of carriage wheels. Tensely he waited. 
Then there were footsteps, a man’s and a woman’s. The woman’s step 
was light, firm. With a sinking heart he knew even before the entered 
that it was Marianne with the baron. And there was no holding back 
on her part—he could tell that by the sound of the steps. She 
approached the mill willingly. 

As they entered, a shaft of moonlight burned through the open 
doorway. The baron looked around the interior of the mill. He saw 
Van Helsing slumped against the floor. The pentacle was in deep 
shadow behind him. For a moment the baron seemed surprised to see 
Van Helsing in possession of his faculties to the extent of being able to 


sit up. 

Then the baron smiled. “So you are still living. You are stronger 
than most.” 

“T have a strength greater than yours.” 

The baron threw back his head and laughed. “You had perhaps. 
Now you may watch the pleasures that await you when you become 
one of the Undead.” 

Marianne stood at the baron’s side, perfectly at ease. There was an 
almost enigmatic smile on her lips. She looked at Van Helsing as if he 
might be a stranger. 

The baron said, still smiling, “Marianne, prepare yourself.” 

Instantly she obeyed as if she were a marionette. She sat down, not 
caring whether she soiled the blue dress on the dirty floor. Then she 
lay back, her eyes closed. Across the room Gina and the village girl 
smiled as they watched the start of the ritual. 

Marianne’s arms lifted to the baron. “Come to me.” she whispered. 

The baron gave Van Helsing a look of triumph. “You see, my power 
is greater than yours after all.” 

“Your bride,” Marianne said in a hoarse whisper. “I cannot wait.” 

Suddenly the baron sank to his knees. He cradled her upper body in 
his arms. His lips drew back, revealing the incisors. And he leaned 
toward the girl, Van Helsing cried, “Marianne!” 

He knew that she had heard him. A shudder wracked her body. 

Now Van Helsing rose from the floor and took a step forward. 

The baron looked up at him, surprised. “You are supposed to be 
without strength. What happened to you?” 

“I told you my power is great. Marianne, come here to me!” 

She turned her head, looking at him. For a moment her eyes seemed 
blank. Then she cried out, struggling against the baron, who sought to 
hold her. She looked bewildered. 

The baron said, “Van Helsing, you waste your time. You have failed. 
This girl is mine!” 

“Marianne!” Van Helsing shouted. 

Before the baron could pin her to the floor, she whirled out of his 
arms and leaped to her feet. 

The baron cried, “Halt, girl!” 

Her body went rigid. Then the baron’s voice softened. “Come to me, 
Marianne.” 

She half-turned toward him. The baron smiled. “You see, Van 
Helsing?” He stretched out his hand. Marianne began to move toward 
him with the uncertain, gliding steps of a sleepwalker. 


Van Helsing said, “Marianne, I command you. Do you hear me?” 

She nodded, desperation in her eyes. 

Van Helsing went on, “I command you in the name of Light and 
Heaven itself. Come to me.” For a heartbreaking moment he thought 
he had lost. And then she suddenly turned and started running toward 
him, her hair wild about her stricken face. 

By the time the baron leaped forward to stop her, she was already 
at Van Helsing’s side. Quickly he drew her back to the center of the 
pentacle. Stooping, he used the pointed stick to close the gap in the 
pentacle, protecting Marianne and himself. 

The baron was lunging forward. But he suddenly drew up stiffly. He 
stared at the pentacle and the glowing candles, which he saw for the 
first time. Immediately a gold-colored mist appeared around the edge 
of the magic symbol that surrounded Van Helsing and the girl. 

An unearthly scream burst from the baron’s lips. He cowered, 
drawing back from the pentacle. 

“No!” he cried. 

Pushing Marianne behind him, Van Helsing began to read from the 
ancient manuscript in a loud, clear voice. And his words seemed to fill 
the interior of this ghostly old structure like thunder. 

“Hear me, creature of the night!” he cried. “I, by your laws, 
summon you to hear me!” And almost instantly the wind began to 
rise. First it was only a murmur, then it increased until it whistled 
through the old timbers. 

The baron was looking wildly about. Fear had deepened in his eyes. 
The two female vampires crouched, their bodies trembling. 

“I indict you, Baron Meinster, by the very code of your own 
loathsome sect!” Van Helsing read on from the yellowed pages of the 
manuscript. “You have flouted even the evil laws of Darkness!” 

“No!” the baron cried again. 

“You have taken the blood of your mother. You have taken the 
blood of this girl. And you have permitted her to live in order to 
satisfy your carnal desires. This is forbidden amongst the undead, 
even by your own code. I demand the penalty!” 

The mill itself seemed to tremble under the lash of Van Helsing’s 
voice. The baron’s face was slick with perspiration and his jaw sagged. 
Again he started to back away from the pentacle, shielding his eyes 
from the glow of the candles. 

“You will not—” the baron was crying. 

“Come, creatures of the night!” Van Helsing roared. “Come. I 
summon you from the grave, from the Acropolis of the Undead. From 
the depths of Darkness itself. Come!” 


The wind whined through the cracks in the mill, whipping the 
garments of the two cowering vampires. There was a haze of dust 
spreading across the room. The moonlight seemed to be intensified. 

Van Helsing cried, “Come, give your justice to you own, according 
to the code. Destroy this evil being!” 

The wind seemed to shriek. And suddenly there was a new, hideous 
sound; as if made by a thousand insects. 

Terrified now, the baron stumbled toward the door. But even as he 
flung the door open the mill was suddenly filled with the sound of 
softly beating wings. A horrible scream was torn from his throat as the 
first bat appeared, its great black wings stirring the air. It swooped in 
across the mill and around the baron’s head. 

A second bat appeared, then another, with eyes shining and teeth 
barred. They began to stream from the broken windows, and the door, 
and seemingly from the very timbers of the building itself, until the 
mill was choked with a mass of the evil-looking creatures. Only the 
area within the pentacle was free on them. 

Emitting a soft, high-pitched sound, the mass of bats descended 
upon the baron. He screamed again as his arm, his face, his neck were 
covered with the leathery crawling vermin. Crying to them, he tried to 
brush them from his flesh. But fast as he dislodged one, two would 
take its place. 

Van Helsing watched the black pulsating mass envelope the baron 
completely. Still screaming, the baron staggered blindly out the door. 

Marianne cried out in horror. “How ghastly!” 

And Van Helsing could not repress a shudder. “It is a sight I hope no 
mortal man ever sees gain.” 

She clung to him, weeping hysterically. Van Helsing felt icy sweat 
on his back. His eyes were shocked at the awesome thing they were 
witnessing. 

Hurrying to the door, Van Helsing shouted. “It’s too much even for 
him!” He whirled back to Marianne. “Stay here! You’re safe!” 

But she refused to listen. Pushing to him, she clung desperately to 
his arm. 

There was nothing he could do but let her come with him. 

They hurried through the door. Far down the mill path they could 
see the baron stumbling, crawling now in the golden blaze of 
moonlight. A cloak of vermin completely engulfed him. 

Van Helsing felt an odd stir of pity for the baron, yet there seemed 
little chance to help him. Glancing upward, he saw a sail of the mill 
sloping downward, not far above him. He stretched, trying to reach 
the lower part so he could get a handhold. But it was too high. 


Jumping to the ledge of a low window he managed to grip a slat of 
the sail. Although he tugged and put his weight on it, the sail did not 
move. 

Down the path the baron’s hand appeared from the mass of 
attacking bats in a gesture for aid. And his agonized face could be 
briefly seen before it was again covered by the leathery mass. 

Gripping the sail with both hands, Van Helsing jumped from the 
window sill toward the ground. The sudden full weight of his body 
caused the position of the huge sails to change. 

In that moment the moon seemed to grow brighter. A beam 
appeared through the clouds, touching the forest and the path and the 
ebony black mass of vermin. Under Van Helsing’s weight the great 
shadow of the sails slowly moved across the meadow where the baron 
was struggling. Then the shadow of the sails ceased to move. 

Van Helsing jumped down. 

As the moonlight streamed past the sails of the mill, the shadow 
cast was that of a gigantic crucifix upon the ground. And as this 
shadow fell on the baron, he uttered one terrible prolonged scream. 

His body was convulsed in a parozysm of pain. Suddenly he fell 
back and became very still. 

Already the bats were leaving his body. They rose as a dark cloud 
into the moonlit night. 

With Marianne clinging to his hand Van Helsing ran down to where 
the baron lay crumpled. Van Helsing felt for a pulse. There was none. 

Speechless, they stared at his ravaged, bloodied face and body. It 
was a sight to sicken even the hardiest man. Van Helsing forced 
Marianne to turn away. Her head was buried against his shoulder. 
Gently Van Helsing took her by the arm and told her to look up. The 
shadowed crucifix formed by the sails stood out clearly against the 
moonlit sky. 

And in the distance the great mass of bats was squealing, moving off 
into the deeper night. 

“Tt’s all over,” Van Helsing whispered, realizing with a shudder that 
there was one more duty to perform before the evil was completely 
eradicated. At dawn, he would have to return to Gina’s coffin and the 
village girl’s grave and drive wooden stakes through their hearts. 
There was no other way to dispose of the two remaining vampires. 
Granted that with their Master gone, they could only approximate 
their former vileness, that they could only wander like lost souls 
between the Dead and the Undead, but over the centuries their power 
to do harm might grow and one or the other could, conceivably, 
develop into another Baron Meinster. No, it was his miserable duty to 


guard against such an eventuality. Of course, the less Marianne knew 
about it the better. She had been through too much already. 


Marianne brought him out of his unhappy reverie with a heart- 
rending sigh. “What a horrible nightmare!” she moaned. 


“We will leave this place tomorrow,” he reassured her. “We will 
never return. You and I will make a life for ourselves and never again 
will we speak of what we have seen here.” 

He tilted back Marianne’s head and pushed aside the long hair. 

The marks at her throat were gone. 


THE END 


